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Nevada Legislation.—The 1955 Nevada legislature has 


adopted the state's first sales tax—of 2 per cent. The ses 
sion took initial action for a constitutional amendment 
to provide for annual sessions of the legislature—without 
a Statutory time limit but with salaries of legislators lim 
ited to sixty days in regular sessions and twenty in spe 
cial sessions. Re-passage by the next regular legislative 
session and then ratification by the electorate will be re« 
quired to complete the amending process. The legisla 
ture enacted two uniform laws—the reciprocal enforce 
ment of support act and the fresh pursuit act—and pro 
vided for a state and federally financed program of aid 
to dependent children as a separate category of public 


assistance 


Real Estate and Personal Property Values.—Ihe Na 
tional Association of Assessing Officers reports a rise in 
value of real estate in forty-one cities and twenty-six 
counties. The 1954 increase was 3.48 per cent over 1953. 
Jurisdictions with greatest increases were Austin, Texas, 
with a rise of 89.47 per cent; Corpus Christi, Texas 
Yonkers, New York, 22.22 per cent; and 

Florida, 10.57 per cent 
Angeles reported the largest 


$1.47 per cent 
Hillsboro County (Tampa 
New York City and Los 

dollar gains. Reassessments accounted for some of the 
larger increases, the association said. The average in 
crease in personal property values was 3.50 per cent. Per 
sonal property values varied more widely than real estate 
Seven reported in 


among the jurisdictions studied 


creases of more than 10 per cent over 1953. Eleven re 
ported decreases, but many ol these were offset by in 


creases in real estate values 
* 


South Central Forest Compact.—With ratification by the 
1955 Texas legislature of the South Central Interstate 


Forest Fire action on it by the 


Protection Compact 
The compact was 
drafted initially in February, 1953. Arkansas and Okla 


and Mississippi and Louisiana 


member states has been completed 


homa ratified that year 


in 1954. Congress granted consent shortly thereafter 


Disaster Relief.—The governments of North Carolina 
and South Carolina have received $1,000,000 and $300 
ooo respectively from the Federal Civil Defense Admin 
istration for 1954 Hurricane Hazel damage relief. These 
initial allocations represent the cost of federally ap 
proved projects to repait public property, the only dam 


age eligible for grant aid under the program. 


Vermont Power Contract.—Vermont has become the first 
neighboring state to sign up with the New York State 
Power Authority for a share of power generated from 
the St. Lawrence River. Governor 


and members of the Vermont Public Service Commission 
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Jose ph B 


Johnson 


signed a contract to bring an estimated 100,000 kilowatts 
of power into the state. Trustees of the New York Powe1 
\uthority, meantime, were meeting to ratify the pro 
posed contract, which will not become final until “show 
cause” hearings have been completed. The power will 
be transmitted over a line to be built by New York from 
the Massena Dam project to Rouse’s Point on the Ver 
mont border. Delivery is expected to begin in 1958 


Oklahoma Planning Agency.—Creation of a new Okla 
homa Department of Commerce and Industry, to re 
place the Division of State and Industrial Planning in 
the State Planning and Resources Board, results from 
one of the enactments of the 1955 legislature. The 
new agency thus has full departmental status, under 
the direct control and supervision of the Governor. It 
is authorized to carry on extensive research, publication 
and coordinating activities to promote the economic 
development of the state. In addition it may supply 
planning assistance to localities 


New Mexico's Juvenile Code.—Governor John F. Simms 
has signed into law a juvenile code that has been de 
scribed as one of the most progressive in the country. 
Members of the New 


spent the past sixteen months studying conditions in the 


Mexico Commission on Youth 


state’s institutions for juveniles, Juvenile Court proce 
dures and problems of law enforcement agencies in han 
dling youthful waywards. The new code is the product 
of this study. Some of its important provisions are 

1. A delinquent is defined as any juvenile (child un 
der the age of 18) who has violated any law of the state 
or any ordinance or regulation of a political subdivision. 

2. A habitual delinquent is defined as one who habit 
ually refuses to obey the reasonable and lawful direc 
tions of parents, guardian, custodian, teacher or other 
authorities; any juvenile who is habitually truant from 
school or home; or one who so deports himself habitu 
ally as to injure or endanger the morals, health or wei 
fare of himself or others. 

g. The Juvenile Court will have original jurisdiction 
in all juvenile cases, with authority to remand cases in 
volving felonious acts to criminal courts 

1. The Juvenile Attorney will be the legal advisor to 
the Juvenile Court Probation office, functioning as the 
protector of the child rather than as prosecuto1 

5. The Board of State Industrial 
Schools will have power to parole youths committed to 


Trustees of the 


their care, provided the court committing the boy or girl 
is first notified and approves the action. 

6. Transfer of youths from the industrial schools to 
the state penitentiary may only be effected after a court 
hearing. 

es 
West Virginia Youth Camps.—A new act of the West 
Virginia legislature empowers the Conservation Commis 
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sion to join the State Board of Control in creating a 
youth camp program. A contemplated pilot project 
would relieve congestion at an overcrowded industrial 
school for boys and serve as a testing ground for develop- 
ment of a statewide system of camps for wayward boys 
and girls. 

e 
Mental Health Training and Research.—A Western In- 
terstate Conference on Mental Health was held in San 
Francisco on March 25 and 26 to discuss problems of 
training personnel and of research and preventive ef- 
forts. Participating were representatives of the Gover- 
nors of the western states, legislators, state health and 
mental health officials, members of the Western Inter- 
state Commission for Higher Education, and others. 
After two days’ discussion the conference adopted a reso- 
lution requesting the Western Interstate Commission for 
Higher Education to undertake a survey of mental 
health training, research and preventive programs in the 
West. It further requested that the Governor of each 
western state appoint a committee to appraise such pro- 
grams in his state—their present status, resources, needs 
—and to offer a proposed state program. It was suggested 
that this committee cooperate with parallel committees 
in other states. 

* 
South Carolina School Bonds.—South Carolina has sold 
$20 million of bonds for school construction at an actual 
rate of interest of 1.95 per cent. Under the program of 
the state’s educational finance commission, bonds are 
paid off with revenue from the 3 per cent sales tax. 


Dormitory Financing.—West Virginia has received bids 
on $600,000 of revenue bonds, the lowest of which car- 
ried an interest rate of 2.84 per cent, for construction of 
a dormitory at West Virginia University. The bond pro 
ceeds would supplement a $700,000 legislative approprti- 
ation and $400,000 already in the university dormitory 
fund, also necessary to complete the project. 


Missouri Court Commissioners.—In an effort to facili- 
tate enforcement of civil and criminal laws and the 
speedy handling of the State Supreme Court docket, the 
Missouri legislature has extended for four years the 
authorization for appointment of six Supreme Court 
Commissioners. These officials, appointed by the Su- 
preme Court for four-year terms, are subject to the same 
qualifications and receive the same compensation as 
judges of the Supreme Court. 


New York Court Study._The New York State Tem- 
porary Commission on the Courts has issued its report 
to the 1955 session of the legislature. Among its findings 
are: (1) There are no less than twenty-one separate 
courts and types of court in the state, with “great con- 
fusion and complexity as to jurisdiction, administra- 
tion, financing and personnel.” (2) There is “no com- 
prehensive administrative organization in the courts of 
the state to assist in their business management” or to 
provide a central information service. (3) Provisions 


governing civil procedure “result in unnecessary delay, 
expense and uncertainty.” (4) Congestion of court 
calendars continues to mount. (5) The cost of litigation 
and appeals is high and continues to increase. (6) The 
physical facilities of courts in some areas are both “inade- 
quate and antiquated.” (7) “Young people, children 
and families are not adequately dealt with. . . .” (8) In 
some areas members of the judiciary are on a part-time 
basis, and many judicial officers do not have adequate 
legal training. The commission made specific recom- 
mendations to remedy the shortcomings. 

In almost immediate response, the legislature ap- 
proved a bill to create a judicial conference of nine 
judges to set general standards for the courts and to pro- 
vide an administrator (chosen by the judicial confer- 
ence) and four deputies for the courts. 


% 
Judicial Reorganization.—A major judicial reorganiza- 
tion in North Carolina, the first in more than forty 
years, will increase the number of judicial districts from 
twenty-one to thirty and of regular Superior Court 
judges from twenty-one to thirty-two. In addition to 
the eleven new judges, the Governor is expected to ap- 
point from two to four special judges to supplement the 
regulars. Once the terms of their appointments expire, 
subsequent terms will be at the will of the electorate of 
each judicial district. e 


Arkansas Public Relations.—An act of the 1955 Arkan- 
sas legislature, recognizing the expenses state officials 
must bear in welcoming official guests to the state, has 
appropriated to seven officers $1,800 each for each year 
of the biennium as a public relations fund. The officers 
are the Lieutenant Governor, Speaker of the House, 
Secretary of State, Attorney General, Treasurer, Auditor 
and Commissioner of State Lands. 

6 
Maryland Industrial Safety.—New legislation in Mary- 
land consolidates hitherto scattered industrial safety ac 
tivities in a special division of the Department of Labor 
and Industry. The division will be governed by a board 
of five members—two from industry, two from labor, and 
one public member—with power to draw safety regula- 
tions for all phases of industry in the state. Violations 
will be subject to fines of from $10 to $100, or imprison- 
ment for ten days to six months, or both. 

* 
Maine Turnpike.—A sixty-three mile extension of the 
Maine Turnpike, which now ends at Portland, is being 
built to the State Capitol at Augusta. By the first of next 
year motorists will be able to take a rapid but scenic 
route over the new extension. On its completion Maine 
will have a limited access, high-speed toll road running 
from Kittery, at the New Hampshire border, to Augusta, 
a distance of 108 miles. There will be a number of new 
interchanges, and the speed limit will be 60 miles per 
hour. Two lanes will run in each direction, a wide 
center strip separating them. 


North Carolina Highways.—A $97 million road improve- 
ment program to be completed over the next two years 
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has been announced for North Carolina. Projects have 
been approved and contracts let in line with concepts of 
over-all state need. 
& 

Tacoma-Seattle-Everett Toll Road.—Governor Arthur 
B. Langlie of Washington has signed a new act of the 
legislature authorizing construction of a 65-mile toll road 
connecting three major cities of the heavily populated 
Puget Sound area. The legislation permits floating of a 
$227 million bond issue to build the expressway, ex- 
pected to be one of the nation’s finest. In the heart of 
Seattle it will have ten lanes of traffic. It is estimated 
that the road can be completed in three and a half years 
and be ready for traffic in 1959. Final engineering work 
is expected to be under way late this summer. Acquisi- 
tion of rights of way and other details may delay the 
start of construction until early next year. 


Colorado Truck Taxes.—Governor Edwin C. 
has signed a new truck tax law, adopted by the legisla- 
ture, repealing a gross ton-mile tax which has been in 
effect only since January 1. The new law retains the 
principle of the gross ton mile as the tax base. Big over- 
the-road haulers will pay a slightly lower ton-mile rate 
than previously, and their license fees are sharply re- 
duced. The act provides for a tax of 2 mills on each 
ton-mile of cargo and a tax of £8 mills on empty weight 
of all vehicles weighing over 4,000 pounds. A compan- 
ion measure, designed to improve enforcement of truck 
tax laws and eliminate tax evasion, was enacted. It di- 
rects that there be not less than ten permanent ports-of- 
entry inspection stations, manned on a round-the-clock 
basis, and not less than four mobile inspection stations. 
The measure transfers administration of ports of entry 
from the state patrol to a new Motor Vehicle Inspection 
Division of the Department of Revenue. 


& 

New Jersey Vehicle Laws.—The New Jersey legislature 
has adopted measures to reorganize the state’s motor ve- 
hicle licensing and registration procedures. Among 
other things the bills will accomplish the following: 
(1) A mail-order system will replace the present branch 
offices scattered throughout the state; (2) driver licenses 
will be issued for one- and three-year periods; (3) license 
plates will be issued on a permanent basis, with proper 
registration indicated by an inspection sticker on the 
windshield; (4) registration fees will be based on car 
weight instead of horsepower; (5) issuance of licenses 
and registrations will be staggered over the year instead 
of coming all at once on April 1. 


* 
New York License Plate.—The State of New York has 
adopted the new national standard for size of its motor 
vehicle license plates. Effective with registrations for 
1957, New York plates will be 6 by 12 inches. Three 
different sizes are now used. The new size standard is 
that of the American Association of Motor Vehicle Ad- 
ministrators, developed jointly by the state administra- 
tors with technicians of the automotive industry. Manu- 
facturers are expected to add a standard license plate 
bracket on the rear of all new cars after the uniform 


Johnson 


size had been adopted by all states and Canadian prov- 
inces. New York’s present license plates run from 614 to 
67% inches in height and from 13% to 16 inches in 


width. 
7 


Motor Vehicle Inspection.—Allocations by the 1955 
West Virginia legislature are expected to permit inau- 
guration of a previously authorized statewide inspection 
system on July 1. The program calls for annual inspec- 
tion for mechanical defects of all vehicles licensed in 
the state. The inspection fee will be $1.25. One dollar 
will be retained by the inspecting station, and the re- 
maining 25 cents will go to the state to defray adminis- 


tration costs. 
2 


Highway Accidents.—A 1954 accident report by the Na- 
tional Safety Council shows a reduction of 5 per cent in 
motor fatalities from those of 1953. The 1954 figure— 
36,300 fatal accidents—is the lowest since 1950. 


Censorship Powers.—The United States Supreme Court 
has rejected a sweeping challenge to film censorship pow- 
ers of states and localities. In a brief order the court re- 
fused, six to three, to consider an appeal against a ban 
of a film in Chicago. The appeal was dismissed for 
“want of a final judgment” in the lower courts. In 
ruling on the same film in 1952, the Supreme Court held 
that movies could not be barred on the ground that they 
were “sacrilegious,” but the Chicago ban was on the 
grounds that the film was “obscene and immoral.” 


Massachusetts Subversive Law.—The Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachusetts has heard testimony on a case 
testing the constitutionality of a 1951 statute outlawing 
the Communist Party as a subversive organization. The 
case presents the questions whether the act is constitu- 
tional under the state and federal Constitutions and 
whether it is superseded by federal law. The defense 
claims that the Pennsylvania Supreme Court, in the 1954 
Nelson case (now before the United States Supreme 
Court), ruled that the federal acts preempt, and that 
Congress has taken over, complete jurisdiction from the 


states in this field. 
ee 


Witness Immunity Law.—A United States District Court 
of Appeals in New York City has upheld, in the first 
constitutional test, the new witness immunity statute 
passed by Congress in 1954. The statute was designed 
to compel witnesses to testify before grand juries and 
Congressional committees in cases affecting the national 
security. The decision pointed out that the Supreme 
Court's doctrine “holds that Fifth Amendment privilege 
against self-incrimination relates solely to testimony 
which might lead to defendant's prosecution for a 
crime.” The case is expected to be reviewed in the near 
future by the Supreme Court itself. The federal witness 
immunity law is similar in principle to the “Model State 
Witness Immunity Act” carried in the Program of Sug- 
gested State Legislation for 1953 by the Drafting Com- 
mittee of the Council of State Governments. 
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Labor Law Decisions.—_In two recent decisions the 
United States Supreme Court first ruled unanimously 
that federal law is superior to state law in the labor re- 
lations field and then a few days later (by a split de- 
cision) appeared to leave certain injunctive powers 
in the hands of state courts. In the first case, overruling 
a Missouri Supreme Court decision in a union jurisdic- 
tion dispute, the Supreme Court held that Missouri 
could not prevent a strike and picketing as being in vio- 
lation of the state’s antitrust statute. It declared that 
“controlling and therefore superseding federal power 
cannot be curtailed by the state even though the ground 
of intervention be different than that on which federal 
supremacy has been exercised.” In the second case— 
which involved the right of an Ohio Common Pleas 
Court to issue a temporary injunction prohibiting pick- 
eting of a chain clothing store—the Supreme Court held 
that federal courts could not interfere with state anti 
picketing injunctions when the appeals procedure of the 
state courts had not been used. The majority opinion 
noted that, for all practical purposes, the state court 
injunction might settle the dispute. 


Visual Care Law Upheld.—The United States Supreme 
Court has upheld an Oklahoma act on ‘ 
under which it is unlawful for any person not a licensed 


‘visual care,’ 


ophthalmologist or optometrist to fit lenses, frames or 
prisms or other optical appliances to a person, or to 
duplicate eyeglasses except on written prescription. In 
a unanimous decision the court noted that the law 
“might exact a needless, wasteful requirement in many 
cases” but that it was a matter for the legislature to de- 
cide. The law had been attacked as a violation of due 
“The day is 
gone when this court used the due-process clause of the 


process, but the court said on this point 


Fourteenth Amendment to strike down state laws, regu- 
latory of business and industrial conditions, because 
they may be unwise, improvident, or out of harmony 
with a particular school of thought.” 


Model State and Regional Planning Law.—The Na- 
tional Municipal League has published a report on its 
Model State and Regional Planning Law, which it de- 
scribes as a starting point for state legislatures wishing 
to establish or strengthen state as well as metropolitan 


and other regional planning agencies and programs. 
The report includes text of the model law, an introduc- 
tory statement and draftsmen’s notes. The introductory 
statement discusses the meaning of state and regional 
planning and provisions made for it in the model. It 
offers suggestions as to how the model may be adapted 
to meet special requirements of different states. The re- 
port emphasizes a need for revitalizing the planning 
processes at the state and local level in light of the fed- 
eral Housing Act of 1954. The act extended direct fed- 
eral assistance for metropolitan and regional planning; 
and indirect aid to communities under 25,000 through 
federal assistance to state technical planning services. 


Interstate Cooperation: 1894 


Excerpts from “A Conference of New England Gov- 
ernors,” by Governor F. T. Greenhalge of Massachusetts, 
in the North American Review, CLVIII (1894), 366-72: 

Some time ago it was intimated by me that an in- 
formal, business-like conference of New England gov- 
ernors should be held to consider what steps were 
expedient or necessary for the preservation and advance- 
ment of the interest of all New England. The suggestion 
thus put forward had not been reduced to shape or pro- 
portion, nor were the limits, scope, and purpose of the 
scheme at all distinctly defined. As neither time nor 
opportunity has been given for the present realization 
of this project, it may not be out of place to answer 
the inquiry as to what purpose and advantage would 
be subserved by such a proceeding as that suggested. 

I shall therefore, as plainly and concisely as possible, 
state what there was in the proposition as it presented 
itself in its somewhat crude and undefined form. . 

A conference of the chief magistrates of these New 
England States, a comparison of rules and methods, a 
discussion of popular and legislative tendencies, of 
popular and legislative needs or desires, of executive 
and legislative business and the methods of performing 
it, might and ought to be as productive of beneficial 
results as similar conferences of business, political, or 
social organizations, and it is possible that in critical 
times the united efforts or influence of the governors 
of New England might suffice to turn the scale of politi- 
cal or industrial action. 

F. T. GREENHALGE 
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Roy E. Larsen, Chairman of the National Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools and President of Time Inc., deals in this article with one of Amer- 


ica’s most compelling problems—the state of our schools, particularly our school 
buildings, and the financial task of bringing them up to adequate standards. 


He recognizes the complexity of the problem and emphasizes its magnitude, 


but he ts optimistic about its solution. The national economy, Mr. Larsen is 
certain, easily can afford the schools we need. He finds current grounds for 


encouragement in actions which numerous states and localities are taking to 


facilitate school construction. But our sights for education must be set high, 


he underlines, if our schools are to match the crucial requirements of the 


decade ahead. 


What Is Being Done about 
the School Building Crisis? 


By Roy E. LARsEN 


HE PROPOSALS for aid to school construction 

pending before the 84th Congress are but the 

latest in 
remedies for the classroom crisis. 

Che problem’s complexity is indicated by the 


a series of measures proposed as 


number and range of these proposals and the vari 
ety of opinion concerning them. Opinions diffet 
not only on solutions to the problem, but indeed 
on the scope of the problem itself. That an accu- 
rate appraisal is dificult is shown by the March 29 
testimony of Secretary Hobby and Commissione 
Brownell (before the House Committee on Educa 
tion and Labor), in which they concluded that new 
data from the states give a different picture of the 
needs from what was anticipated in earlier esti 
mates. 

Recommended approaches to the financing of 
needed school construction also embrace a wide 
range of possibilities and are supported by sharply 
differing bodies of opinion. On the one hand, ad 
vocates of direct federal aid agree with the Senate 
report on S. 2601, 83rd Congress, “that Federal aid 
of an emergency nature is essential to assist the 
States and localities to meet the emergency need 
for construction of school facilities.” 

At the opposite pole is a report by a subcommit 
tee of the Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions which stated, according to the New York 
Times (February 25): “We have been unable to 
find a state . . . which is economically unable to 
support an adequate school system.” 

Obviously, an accurate appraisal of the problem 
is the necessary preliminary to sound solutions. 
With this end in view, the School Facilities Survey 
was authorized by the 81st Congress and partici- 


pated in by most of the states. Since no over-all 
study had been made, such a step was essential. 
However, the various estimates of classroom needs 
that followed the survey have been subject to dif- 
fering interpretations. This is true partly because 
the basic data could be variously interpreted with- 
in the different states: there are no absolute, uni 
versally accepted standards for judging school 
building needs. 

Another difficulty lies in the definition of obso- 
lescence. The age of today’s schools figures largely 
in estimates of construction needs—almost a fourth 
are over fifty years old—but it is not easy to draw 
a sharp line between renovation and replacement. 

All these considerations point to the need for 
more facts. A beginning has been made, not only 
by the Ofhce of Education School Facilities Survey, 
but also by many of the states individually, in stud- 
ies conducted by laymen and educators at the re- 
quest of legislatures, Governors, state education de- 
partments and other agencies. These developments 
and the high pitch of interest in the problem all 
around the country are extremely encouraging. 
But many more facts must be uncovered and fitted 
together before the problem will be capable of 
sharp definition and sound long-range remedy. No 
aggregate figures can give a true indication of the 
need in a particular state or district. 


= 
agrees, however, that there will be no 
let-up in the need for large-scale construction in 
many areas in the coming decade: enrollments have 
already reached the highest point in the nation’s 
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history; over a million children will be added to 
the rolls every fall between now and 1960. 

For all these reasons, the National Citizens Com 
mission for the Public Schools has published a se- 
‘working guide” booklets to help citizens 


‘ 


ries ol 
assess and attack school problems in their own dis- 
tricts and states, and is working closely with the 
Committee for the White House Conference on 
Education. Called by President Eisenhower fot 
November 28—December 1, this conference is to be 
preceded by others in the states and territories; a 
movement to give the national and state confer- 
ences a firm grass-roots base through “town meet- 
ing” conferences in every community has gained 
momentum recently. 

Subcommittees of the White House Conference 
committee will consider six major areas, including 
educational goals, organization of school systems, 
school building and teacher needs, school finance, 
and continuing public interest in education. 

It is expected that the recommendations and 
comments ol 
guide the national conference, which will report 
to the President after December 1. The committee 
on building needs is headed by Former Governot 
William Preston Lane, Jr., of Maryland, with Pro- 
fessor W. D. McClurkin, of George Peabody Col 
lege for Teachers and the National Council on 
Schoolhouse Construction, serving as consultant. 

Also especially significant to the question of get- 
ting enough school buildings will be the reports ol 


these subcommittees will help to 


the subcommittees on school system organization, 
headed by State Commissioner H. Grant Vest of 
Colorado, and finance, chaired by Frank C. Moore, 
former Lieutenant Governor of New York, now 
president of the Government Affairs Foundation. 
Consultant for Mr. Moore’s subcommittee is Dr. 
Edgar L. Morphet of the University of California. 

Within six months, then, some new answers to 
the questions involved in keeping pace with our 
classroom needs will undoubtedly begin to take 
shape from this pooling of expert and first-hand 
knowledge in the communities and states and in 
Washington. There is every reason to hope that 
sound long-range recommendations will emerge as 
a result. And through these conferences, as well as 
the increased interest in school problems develop 
ing on many fronts, the greatest obstacle to school 
improvement—public apathy—is being steadily over- 
come. 


| His AUGURS well for the future. Some time must 
elapse, presumably, before long-range plans can be 
But recent reports give encourag 


set in motion. 
ing evidence of the progress already being made in 


many places. The deficit of school facilities, accu- 


mulated through nearly twenty years of depression 
and war, and aggravated by soaring enrollments, is 
being dented. Aware that a continuing deficit of 
classrooms could render all other educational ques- 
tions hypothetical, the districts and states have 
stepped up their building programs and are finding 
new dollars to support them. 

Over-all capital outlay for schools in the United 
States has shown a steady rise from less than half a 
billion dollars in 1947-48 to two billion in 1954. 
According to Commissioner Brownell’s latest esti- 
mates, classrooms are being built at the rate of 
60,000 a year—enough to keep up with new needs 
created by newly-enrolled pupils, but not enough 
to meet all the backlog needs caused by obsoles- 
cence. 

Experts in school finance point out, however, 
that the tax structure and the uneven distribution 
of wealth in the United States pose major problems 
for state and local governments, presenting obsta- 
cles in some cases to much-needed school construc- 
tion programs. They point out, too, that our meth- 
ods of paying the educational bill have not kept 
pace with our demands on the schools, or with 
rising costs. 


‘te PROPERTY tax, for example, has in the past 
been our main source of all school revenue. It is 
still the basis for bond issues which pay the cost of 
most school construction. The experts point out, 
however, that two inherent weaknesses in this 
method are making it increasingly difficult for com- 
munities to get the money for needed school con- 
struction. Not only may taxes based on unrealistic 
assessments create many inequities, but legal limi- 
tations on bonded indebtedness tie the hands of 
some districts even when the people are willing to 
pay higher taxes for schools. 

Moreover, the experts say, the logic of relying 
on property taxes to pay school costs has all but 
disappeared. In the last fifty years, the economy 
has changed from one largely based on the value of 
property to one which measures its wealth in terms 
of income created by manufacturing. 

Taking 1939 values as 100, for instance, Cyril 
Sargent of the Harvard School of Education points 
out that the tax base of real property rose only to 
110 by 1953, but that the nationwide vakue of new 
construction of all kinds had risen by 1949 to 385; 
personal income by 1953 to 380, and corporation 
income after taxes in one state (New York), to 450. 

lo look at it another way, since 1929 our locali- 
ties have increased their tax take, primarily from 
real estate, 65 per cent—1.6 times the local taxes of 
1929. Meanwhile, the states have increased their 
taxes 511 per cent—six times state taxes of 1929, 
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and federal taxes have increased 1,581 per cent 
16.8 times. Real estate is the last area to reflect a 
dynamic period of expansion. 

On the other hand, public resistance to taxation 
at all levels is stiffening. This is not surprising in 
view of the way costs for governmental services of 
all kinds have skyrocketed. During the first half of 
the twentieth century, annual municipal expendi- 
tures in the United States rose from $830 million 
to $12.4 billion, state costs went from $179 million 
to $11.8 billion, and services through federal agen 
cies jumped from $470 million to $73.9 billion. 

Many government officials and other citizens be 
lieve we should not only draw the line at furthe: 
taxes, but find ways to lower them all along the 
line. School taxes, where voters usually exercise 
direct control, are a special target. 

A typical dilemma facing school boards and leg- 
islatures was encountered recently by a newly 
elected board member in Colorado. He was ap 
proached by a solid citizen who said, “Now, Joe, 
there are two things I want you to do, in this order. 
First, I think you should see that our teachers get 
more money—and then, I want you to lower taxes!” 

Yet school costs are certain to rise. Not only will 
there be more children in school during the next 
decade than ever before, but they will represent a 
steadily rising proportion of the population. (Pres 
ent birth figures and Bureau of the Census projec- 
tions indicate that most likely the number of school 
age children in 1965 will exceed 48 million—25, pe 
cent of the expected total population of 190 mil 
lion.) 


en at all these factors, some people have 
begun to believe that we can’t afford to pay the 
bill. But leading economists say that, despite all 


seeming evidence to the contrary, this is far from 
the case. Our wealth is growing even faster than 
the population. Disposable income and discretion 
ary spending power, in constant dollars, are fai 
greater for the average American than they have 
ever been before. There is, in fact, a tremendous 
margin of luxury in our nation today. 

A recent report of the National Citizens Commis 
sion for the Public Schools (Financing Public Edu- 
cation in the Decade Ahead, December, 1954) con 
cludes that the question is not one of means but of 
policy and method—of determining how to channel 
a small part of our increasing resources into educa 
tion. 

As against the current annual budget of some 
$10 billion for all school systems, the Commission's 
study finds that the projected cost for the same 
standard of education in 1965 would be some $14 
billion. But assuming that present standards, in 


cluding teachers’ salaries, were to be raised across 
the nation in the next ten years, at least to the 
present level of our best state school systems, the 
annual cost would be closer to $20 billion, or dou- 
ble today’s cost. 

According to our leading economists’ projections 
of the national economy, the gross national prod 
uct may be expected to go well over $500 billion 
The Commission’s report assumes a mini- 
mum figure of $525 billion, as against $365 billion 
in 1953. An additional school bill of $5 to $10 bil- 


by 1965. 


lion would be but 3 to 6 per cent of this increase 
in our national wealth. The highest in the pro- 
jected range of probable school costs—$zo0 billion 
for 1965—would require but 3.6 per cent of the 
gross national product as against 2.4 per cent in 
1954- . 

These estimates provide a yardstick for measur- 
ing our ability to pay increased educational costs. 
We do, in short, have the money to pay for more 
facilities and services, but under existing methods 
not enough of it is available to school boards. The 
Commission’s report on the decade ahead suggests 
that there is need for forthright re-examination of 
our traditional policies of financing public educa 
tion. 

Moreover, the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations, scheduled to 
be submitted to President Eisenhower on June go, 
may be expected to suggest some departures from 
traditional ways of finding school dollars. 


| ee already under way in some states illus- 
trate the kinds of questions that must be consid- 
ered in attempting to channel new money toward 
school construction. 

At least twenty-five states give some form of fi- 
nancial help for school construction to local dis- 
tricts. (The average percentage breakdown of the 
total school dollar last year was: 2 per cent from 
the federal government, 61 per cent local, and 37 
per cent from the states. Individual state support 
ranged from 5 per cent or less in two states to 89 
per cent in one.) Some state aid programs for 
school construction have long been in operation. 
Some have been devised recently to find new and 
relatively painless dollars. Several offer interesting 
possibilities for adaptation by other states. 

Florida is one example. In 1953 the state decided 
to channel money from motor vehicle licenses to 
new school buildings. (Grants-in-aid are distrib- 
uted to the counties on a population basis.) Since 
the tax was not a new one and the license fee did 
not go up, the plan brought none of the pain usu- 
ally associated with finding new sources of revenue. 

Four states are using School Building Authori- 
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ties. Pennsylvania uses the proceeds from authority 
bonds to build schools for local districts on lease- 
purchase agreements. With the help of appropria- 
tions from the state’s general fund, districts pay 
“rent” to repay the cost in full within a period not 
to exceed forty years. The districts also assume the 
costs of operation, maintenance and insurance. 

Georgia’s Authority uses sales tax proceeds to 
finance schools approved by the state department 
of education on land deeded to the Authority by 
the local system. The Authority then pays each 
local board enough money to pay the rent. (The 
local district takes title to the school at the end of 
twenty years.) 

Indiana and Maine also have state school build- 
ing authorities. South Carolina has a slightly dif- 
ferent plan: a 3 per cent state sales tax is earmarked 
for school construction, with the state contributing 
75 per cent of the cost and the local community 
the rest. 


| a of the authority idea point out that 
the establishment of an authority in each state 
would enable thousands of schools to be built as 
needed, where otherwise they might not be con- 
structed for many years. They say that by being 
able to develop far better credit ratings than most 
local districts, authorities could obtain favorable 
interest rates, and that they could allow the reduc- 
tion of total budget charges by extending amortiza 
tion over the useful life of school buildings. 


Opponents raise various objections. They say 


that authorities are an undesirable device to cir- 
cumvent legal debt limitations—that they may en- 
courage irresponsible and, in some cases, expensive 
borrowing. Some opponents point out that inde- 
pendent authorities may cause jurisdictional diff 
culties; some say that, as non-educational agencies, 
they may have too much control over educational 
facilities. Others suggest that poorer districts would 
have to depend on state aid to pay rent to the 
authorities. 

Some opponents of state authorities suggest the 
greater use of consolidated school bond issues. 
They point, for example, to the Florida plan, 
which in effect guarantees that part of the amor- 
tization of school district bonds will be available 
from state funds. (Consolidated issues are also op- 
pose:{ by some, on the ground that they use up a 
part of the state’s debt-incurring ability.) 

The Massachusetts School Building Commission 
uses money from the state’s general-tax fund to 
help local boards pay off their bonded indebted- 
ness. The amount paid to each district varies ac- 
cording to the general income in that area and 
ranges from go to 60 per cent of the total amortiza 


tion and interest costs. 

Maryland enables its counties to cut construction 
costs by taking advantage of the state’s better credit 
rating. The state lends money from single-appro- 
priation bond issue revenues to each county at the 
bargain interest rate of 114 per cent. 

(More and more, economy-minded people are 
pointing out the savings that can accrue to any 
state or district which takes the time and trouble 
to assure a favorable interest rate on its school 
bond issues. Boards of education in political sub- 
divisions with unknown credit ratings need techni- 
cal assistance in publicizing their economic assets 
when they put a bond issue up for bids. To this 
end, the State Taxpayers Association of Wyoming 
is enlisting the aid of investment firms in the prep- 
aration of a brochure to help school boards pro- 
vide adequate information to bond houses.) 


Vee RECENT legislation in several states is mak- 
ing more dollars available for the schools. In Wyo- 
ming, for example, following the recommendations 
of a legislative interim committee which enlisted 
citizen help in a two-year study, the 1955 legisla- 
ture enacted a new system of state aid which will 
guarantee $5,500 to every classroom unit. The leg- 
islature also made available a large portion of gov 
ernment royalties which formerly went into the 
permanent school funds, and made it possible for 
school districts to exceed statutory millage limits 
by approval of the taxpayers. A constitutional 
amendment, increasing local bond debt limits from 
6 to 10 per cent, was approved by the people of 
Wyoming last November and becomes effective this 
month. 

In Idaho, too, the last legislature provided for 
the increase of reorganized school districts’ bonding 
capacity. 

Montana school districts currently have a sub- 
stantial reservoir of unused bonding capacity. How- 
ever, in anticipation of future needs, the 1955 legis- 
lature authorized an extensive program for the re- 
classification and re-appraisal of all taxable real 
property and improvements in the state. This pro- 
gram, designed to secure uniformity in assessments, 
must be completed by the county commissioners 
not more than five years after the effective date of 
the act. 

In Colorado, an interim committee of the Legis- 
lative Council is scheduled to complete a study of 
Colorado’s public education financing problem for 
review by the General Assembly in 1956. 

All these developments at the state and local 
level indicate that we can, when it is necessary, 
find new and better ways to pay for our schools. 

(Continued on page 118) 





Small towns and rural areas in Virginia, as in most other states, lang have had a 


pressing problem in lack of adequate numbers of doctors of medicine, ade- 

quately trained, But in recent years there has been very impressive progress in 

meeting the Virginia needs. Dr. Mack 1. Shanholtz, the State Health Commis- 

sioner, tells in these pages of the major means that have brought it about 

including a state program of medical scholarships, the placement service of the 

private Virginia Council on Health and Medical Care, and the establishment 
of new hospitals and health centers. 


Supplying Rural Virginia 
with Doctors 





By Mack I. SHANHOLTz, M.D. 


rHE last several decades, more and more young 
physicians have been specializing and, upon 
completing their residency training, locating 
in cities. A major factor in their decisions to settle 
in urban areas has been the recognition that a 
modern doctor can no longer practice good medi- 
cine entirely out of a black bag. The practice of 
good medicine requires the availability of hospitals 
and other facilities, and these frequently are lack- 
ing in small communities. 

Virginia was one of the first states to recognize 
this problem officially and to take concrete steps 
towards its solution. In 1942, the General Assembly, 
at the request of the Medical Society of Virginia 
and the State Health Commissioner, passed legis- 
lation establishing a scholarship program for medi 
cal students. This legislation was sponsored by 
Colonel Charles R. Fenwick, a State Senator who 
has been a strong advocate of better public health 
services. Since the initial act was passed, it has been 
amended to include additional medical scholarships 
as well as scholarships for dentists and nurses. 

The Commonwealth of Virginia now grants 
$1,000 scholarships annually to twenty students at 
the Medical College of Virginia, twenty students 
at the University of Virginia School of Medicine 
and ten Negro students at Meharry Medical Col- 
lege in Tennessee..Four scholarships amounting to 
$1,000 each are offered annually to dental students 
at the Medical College of Virginia School of Den- 
tistry and two to dental students at Meharry Medi- 
cal College. All of the recipients must be residents 
of Virginia. In return, the students agree to prac- 
tice one year for each year of the grant in a rural 
area approved by the State Health Commissioner. 

One section of the law reads: no scholar- 
ship shall be awarded unless and until the 
applicant shall have signed a written contract un- 
der the terms of which he agrees to pursue the 


medical course of the school awarding the scholar- 
ship, or the medical course at the school for which 
the scholarship is awarded, until his graduation 
and upon graduation and completing a term not to 
exceed two years as an interne at some hospital or 
institution approved by the school, shall promptly 
begin and thereafter engage continuously in the 
general practice of medicine in a rural community 
of Virginia for a period of years equal to the num- 
ber of years which he has been a beneficiary of such 
scholarship. As used herein the terms ‘general 
practice of medicine’ and ‘rural community’ shall 
conform to definitions thereof promulgated by the 
State Health Commissioner. The State Health 
Commissioner may, in his discretion, direct that all 
or any portion of the obligations imposed by such 
contract be discharged by appointment and service 
in the public health service of the state or by serv- 
ice in any institution operated by the Department 
of Mental Hygiene and Hospitals.” 

As a result of these scholarships, medical services 
in rural areas have been improved. As a secondary 
result, interest in rural practice has increased on 
the part of medical students. A poll of last year’s 
ninety-nine seniors at the Medical College of Vir- 
ginia showed that 60 per cent planned to enter gen- 
eral practice and that 47 per cent hoped to locate in 
small communities. 

Also offered by the state each year are seventy- 
four nursing scholarships, valued at $150 each, to 
student nurses in Virginia. The student must agree 
to serve one year as a professional nurse in the 
state for each year she receives a scholarship. 


Virginia Council 


I, 1946 Dr. W. E. Garnett, a rural sociologist at 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute’s Extension Service, 
along with Dr. H. B. Mulholland, of the Univer- 
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sity of Virginia’s School of Medicine, called a meet- 
ing of the state’s civic, farm and health groups. 
Representatives of thirty-seven organizations came 
to Richmond, the state capital, for the session. From 
that meeting emerged the Virginia Council on 
Health and Medical Care. It is a private, voluntary 
coordinating agency to promote state-wide health 
and medical care on a community, self-help basis. 

As one of its first major activities, the council 
conducted a survey of medical conditions in the 
rural areas. Doctors, medical educators and stu- 
dents in the state’s two medical schools were ques- 
tioned. The findings were most disturbing. The 
trend among young physicians was toward the big 
cities; few were willing to play the old horse-and- 
buggy role in this modern era. The reason given 
seldom varied: “It’s no longer possible to practice 
good medicine without modern facilities.” Forty 
per cent of the physicians in rural areas were in 
their 7o0’s and 80’s and had been in practice more 
than thirty years. And a critical shortage existed in 
thirty-three of the state’s ninety-eight counties. 

The survey also revealed that most of the towns 
could amply afford to support a physician who was 
prepared to practice the highest type of general 
medicine and, moreover, were ready to do any- 
thing within reason to get one. 

Next, talking with medical students, the council 
found a considerable number of young doctors who 
would prefer, given the facilities, to live and work 
and raise a family in an attractive small town. But 
they all made one proviso: they would have to be 
able to practice the high type of modern medicine 
for which they had been trained. Perhaps the small 
one-man modern clinic office was the answer. 


Physician Placement Service 


| 1948, the Virginia Council hired Edgar J. 
Fisher, Jr., as Executive Director, and a plan of 
action was agreed upon. The council would be a 
clearing house for physicians and the towns need 
ing them, and would stand ready to advise and 
supervise. But it would be the responsibility of 
each town to secure its own physician—and more 
important—to make him a happy and permanent 
part of the community. 

In order to receive assistance, a community must 
come to the council with a specific request for help. 
The council does not go looking for communities 
which might need physicians. 

Today, if a physician is interested in locating in 
Virginia, the council sends him complete informa- 
tion on the listed communities that need physi- 
cians and the names of local leaders whom he 
should contact. Even a road map of the state and 
tourist promotional literature are included. 

When a community requests help in finding a 


physician, the council initially asks it to submit 
information concerning population, the number of 
other physicians, hospitals, local health services, of- 
fice and housing facilities, schools, churches, roads, 
recreational opportunities and other pertinent data. 

The council then verifies the information and 
evaluates the need for a physician with the assist- 
ance of the state or local medical society or the 
county health director. 

Since the physician placement service was started, 
the council has worked with 724 doctors. Last year, 
443 physicians and 126 communities sought the 
council’s help in “getting together.” Currently, 
fifty-seven communities are seeking physicians 
through this medium. 

The council also gets in touch regularly with the 
juniors and seniors in the two medical schools in 
Virginia. The director of the council conducts a 
monthly seminar at the University of Virginia 
School of Medicine for senior medical students. 
The mechanics of the physician placement service 
are explained and human problems of country 
practice are discussed in the seminar—a regular 
part of the School of Medicine’s curriculum. 

In its placement service and its other activities, 
the council has the full support of the Medical So- 
ciety of Virginia as well as the medical schools. 
Each of the latter offers courses in rural medicine 
and has rotating interneships and consultation 
services with small rural hospitals. 


Pistons to Mr. Fisher, the council director: 
“The physician placement project clearly estab- 
lishes itself as a cheaper and sounder way of get- 
ting good medical care in rural areas than through 
some governmental system. And, by keeping the 
initiative at the local level, we are strengthening 
the grass-roots approach, free from governmental 
dollars or strings. 

“Our experience in physician placement has 
shown that the arrival of a doctor in a rural com- 
munity that has been without one has broader 
implications than at first are apparent. 

“Most young physicians now assist rural health 
departments in holding clinics, and in this capac- 
ity of disease detection the treatment of cancer, 
heart disease, tuberculosis, crippled children, polio, 
cerebral palsy and other specialized health prob- 
lems is aided tremendously. 

“The modern country doctor often brings about 
the establishment of a local drug store or pharmacy. 
Local industries are helped as medical care cuts 
down absenteeism caused by illness. Industrial ac- 
cidents can be treated promptly. 

“Schools are benefited by having a doctor at hand 

(Continued on page 117) 
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By LEON ROTHENBERG 


Research Director, Federation of Tax Administrators 


WIDESPREAD need for additional revenues is 

revealed in budgets submitted by the Gov- 
ernors to state legislatures in 1955. Irre- 
spective of the region, population, wealth, area o1 
existing tax structure of their states, the forty-two 
legislatures which convened in regular session in 
January, with only a few exceptions, have been con- 
fronted by budget balancing problems of major 
magnitude. On April 2 at least one major tax rate 
had been raised in each of ten states whose legis 
latures had adjourned. In several others it appeared 
that later legislative sessions would have to consider 
the problem of financing appropriations which were 
requested but not approved. Budget messages indi- 
cated the probability that state tax systems would 
be revised more extensively before the legislative 
sessions were completed for the year. 

The circumstances under which budgets were 
prepared for the current session had long been ex- 
pected by budget-makers. Throughout the postwat 
period, Governors have stressed that population 
growth made a continued rise in state expenditures 
inevitable, a rise which would render the revenue 
measures enacted in the early postwar years inade- 
quate once surplus funds were used up and collec- 
tions ceased their upward spiral. In 1954, these 
warnings materialized. General fund balances in 
most states dropped sharply as a decline in national 
output, although moderate and short-lived, halted 
the heretofore uninterrupted postwar climb in state 
revenue collections. While state fiscal resources were 
contracting, population growth was exerting its 
greatest pressure on state budgets in the iorms of 
increased needs for schools, highways and _ state 
institutions. 


Surplus Funds 


‘| HE PROPOSED boosts in tax rates contained in this 
year’s budgets is the cumulative product of develop- 
ments affecting state balances, revenues and expen 
ditures. Surplus funds bave f ,ured prominently in 
state finances during the lz . decade and a half. 
They rose uninterruptedly from the outset of World 
War II until 1947, then declined in each subse- 
quent year. Their expansion was attributable, first, 
to the slow down in state expenditures which oc- 
curred when wartime labor and material shortages 
necessitated deferral of state capital outlay and lim- 
ited the employment of government personnel; and, 
secondly, to the inflationary upsurge in spending 


for consumer goods during the immediate postwar 
years, which sent revenues soaring. Balances accu- 
mulated during these years, supplemented in some 
states during the brief inflationary period following 
the Korean outbreak, permitted the states in the 
aggregate to meet general spending requirements in 
excess of revenues each year since 1947. In 1947, the 
Census Bureau reported that cumulative balances in 
state general funds, highway funds and special post- 
war reserve funds totaled $3.2 billion. In 1955, as 
the legislatures convened, war-accumulated reserves 
had been reduced to little more than working bal- 
ances in most states, had been replaced by deficits 
in some, and appeared subject to early depletion in 
most of those states in which substantial amounts 
still were on hand. 

For a considerable number of states, of which a 
few are cited here, a significant proportion of the 
reduction in cash balances occurred during the pres- 
ent budget period. Wisconsin, which commenced its 
1953-55 biennium with a $14.6 million balance, 
contemplates a $9.3 million deficit at the end of the 
current period. In Pennsylvania, the deficit for the 
current biennium has been estimated at $86 mil- 
lion; new revenue needs for the next biennium are 
estimated as high as $500 million if a temporary 
sales tax, estimated to yield $100 million for the 
biennium, is allowed to expire. In Idaho and Mary- 


_land, balances on hand when legislatures convened 
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in 1953 permitted tax reduction for income tax pay- 
ers. Budgets presented in both these states this year 
will be balanced by a boost in tax rates. Similarly, 
in Massachusetts, taxes on earned income 
were Cut 25 per cent in 1954, the Governor reported 
the virtual elimination of the general fund balance 
and suggested new revenues to finance needed addi- 
tional appropriations. New tax adoptions also were 
requested in Minnesota and North Carolina, fol- 
lowing depletion during the present biennium of 
general fund balances of $7.7 million and $32.5 mil- 
lion respectively. Oregon’s budget was balanced in 
1953-55 by using up $35.8 million in surplus funds. 
In some states, even the presence of substantial gen- 
eral fund balances did not eliminate the necessity 
for new revenues. Iowa’s Governor reported that 
$62.4 million in additional revenues would be 
needed to avoid a deficit in the next biennium and 
to preserve a $26.9 million general fund balance as 
a reserve. A broad revenue-raising program was rec- 
ommended in Tennessee to meet rising costs and 
retain a general fund balance of about $15 million. 


where 
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California’s Governor favored adoption of a major 
“tax package” to keep a $75 million war-created 
emergency fund intact. In New York, new revenues 
have been proposed, even though reserves have 
reached record levels, since by statute the reserves 
may not be considered in budget preparation. 

In Missouri it is contemplated that the general 
fund surplus will range as high as $30 million at 
the end of the current biennium and will remain 
intact during the next budget period. The Gov 
ernor, however, has recommended a $75 million 
bond issue for institutional construction, and the 
legislature has considered a sales tax increase to 
meet these capital needs. Indiana and Ohio are 
among the few states in which general fund bal- 
ances are of sufficient magnitude to permit balanc- 
ing the next biennial budget without additional 
revenues. Although it will decline an estimated $13 
million during fiscal 1955, Indiana’s general fund 
still will have some $68 million in unencumbered 
funds on June 30, 1955. The cash balance in Ohio's 
general revenue fund totaled $122.4 million at the 
beginning of the current fiscal year. 


Revenue Estimates 


A: LEAST of equal significance in its effect on the 
states’ need for new revenues is a slow down in tax 
collections which occurred during 1954 and which 
constituted the basis for estimates in the proposed 
budgets. In 1954 state tax collections were almost 
two and a quarter times the 1946 amount—due in 
part to new tax adoptions and rate increases, but 
mainly to the automatic expansion in the tax base 
that resulted from more business activity. In three 
of these nine years, revenues rose faster than expen 
ditures. In the remaining years, although state 
spending expanded more rapidly than income, tax 
collections continued to rise, thus reducing the de 
mands for new revenue to meet larger requirements 
for state services. In 1954, however, the 1evenue up- 
swing came to a halt for most states. For the first 


time in the postwar period, many were confronted 
by an actual decline in tax yields. 

Statistics on excise collections compiled by the 
Federation of Tax Administrators for the calendar 
year 1954 show that yields from the general sales 


tax—which is imposed by thirty-two states and is 
the most productive of state levies and the most 
sensitive to economic change—were down almost 1 
per cent in aggregate, and that declines were re- 
corded in thirteen states. Collection drops were the 
rule and gains the exception among the forty-two 
states that tax cigarettes; alcoholic beverage taxes in 
aggregate approximated yields of the preceding 
year, but moderate declines occurred fairly fre- 
quently. Although motor fuel taxes continued to 
rise, their rates of gain were under preceding years. 


Corporate and individual income tax collections 
were down slightly from the 1953 levels, the Census 
Bureau reported; collections dropped in more than 
a third of the thirty-one states taxing individual in- 
come and in twenty-three of the thirty-three corpo- 
ration income tax states. 

Revenue estimates in the proposed budgets are 
based on the assumption that the present high level 
national output at least will be retained and prob- 
ably will rise somewhat. Estimated revenue gains, 
however, are small in proportion, and no state 
anticipates any major expansion in tax yields with- 
out rate-raising action. Personal income tax collec- 
tions are expected to rise somewhat. A small in- 
crease is generally estimated from corporation taxes, 
but there are some instances of anticipated decline. 
Mixed trends within a narrow range are forecast 
for sales tax collections; forecasts included slight in- 
creases, slight declines and no change. In most states 
estimates for cigarette and alcoholic beverage excises 
stayed at about their 1954. levels. 


Recommended Spending 


Phevenm: 1946 and 1953 total state general ex- 
penditure almost trebled in volume. Census Bureau 
statistics indicate, however, that the largest propor- 
tionate gains occurred early in the postwar period, 
and that in the last four fiscal years, the annual 
increase in state spending has ranged from approxi- 
mately 5.6 to 7.6 per cent. Recommendations in 
budgets submitted this year indicate that in the 
next two years spending probably will rise at a 
faster rate than the average for the preceding four 
years. 

Anticipated changes in appropriations vary in 
proportion among the states. Declines are infre- 
quent and are slight in amount. In some states in 
which outgo exceeded income in preceding budg- 
ets, the proposed level of spending is substantially 
unchanged, but additional revenues are needed to 
compensate for depleted surplus funds. In other 
states, the extent of proposed increases ranges from 
a moderate rise to one of major proportions. While 
the increase in recommended spending varies, how- 
ever, budget messages uniformly emphasize that 
the added appropriations are necessary mainly to 
maintain services at their current level; only to a 
limited extent do they represent expansion in the 
sphere of state operations. 

Underlying the recommended rise in spending in 
all states is the vast postwar growth in population. 
More motor vehicles on the road, higher institu- 
tional populations, expanded assistance case loads 
for all categories except old age assistance (down 
because of federal old age insurance coverage), ris- 
ing college enrollments and, most of all, the in- 
creased numbers of children coming of school age 
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have created an inexorable pressure on budget 
levels. 

Almost consistently, among the states, education 
is the function for which the largest increase is 
recommended. State college enrollments, which 
had been down because of the low birth rate in the 
early 1930's, are again climbing in some states. 
They may double their present level by 1970. Pub- 
lic and high school enrollments have reached all- 
time highs, and by the end of 1955-57, according 
to United States Office of Education estimates, will 
total 33.4 million, an increase of more than five 
million over the close of the 1953 school year. In 
many states, higher public school aid is mandated 
by distribution formulas relating state payments to 
average daily attendance now on the statute books. 
In other states, budgets contain specific recom 
mendations to increase assistance to financially dis- 
tressed school districts. The need for such assistance 
induced many Governors to urge improvement in 
property tax assessments in order to expand the 
fiscal capacity of local governments and promote 
local self-financing. 

The importance of school requirements in the 
states’ search for additional revenues is suggested 
by the situation in the following states. In Ten 
nessee, where the legislature has adjourned, more 
than half of a newly enacted $73 million biennial 
revenue program is designed to meet higher school 
appropriations. In Illinois the Governor recom- 


mended a 50 per cent increase for one year in the 2 
per cent sales tax (it yielded $201 million in 1954) 


principally to meet school requirements. A $41 
million additional revenue program requested by 
the Governor of Washington was entirely for in- 
creased educational purposes. An indicated $19.9 
million deficit in Minnesota’s school fund was the 
basis of the Governor’s request for adoption of an 
income tax withholding act. School needs figure 
prominently in Texas, where a revenue program of 
upwards of $50 million is under consideration. 

Budgets also indicate a need for additional taxes 
for highway purposes. The new revenues would be 
used to reduce the capital outlay backlog and to 
meet higher federal matching requirements result 
ing from the increased federal aid provided by the 
1954 Federal Aid Highway Act. At this writing, 
motor fuel tax rates have been raised in Alabama, 
Montana, Nevada, North Dakota and West Vir- 
ginia; and in New York contingent upon the voters’ 
approval. A number of states have similar measures 
under consideration. Several states are holding in 
abeyance action on their own highway programs 
pending Congressional disposition of the ten-year 
national highway program proposed by the Presi- 
dent in February. 

Another notable aspect of proposed budgets is 
the many recommendations for broad expansion in 


mental hygiene services. Budget messages point to 
a rapid growth in the number of mental health 
patients and the inadequacy of existing institu- 
tional facilities. The Governor of Ohio has asked 
for a bond issue of $115 million for mental institu- 
tions. In New Jersey the Governor requested spe- 
cial appropriation for mental health in a separate 
message to the legislature. In New York and other 
states the largest proportionate increases in the 
state purposes and capital budgets were for mental 
health. 

The tremendous backlog in capital improve- 
ments which confronts the states has given this as 
pect of state finance particular prominence in pro- 
posed budgets. Governors’ messages emphasize the 
heavy construction needs for schools, highways and 
state institutions, but proposed appropriations for 
capital improvements are not substantially higher 
than the 1953-55 level, since only the most urgently 
needed projects have been recommended. 

The proposed budgets also suggest that future 
large expansion in capital spending will be financed 
chiefly from bond issues rather than current rey 
enues. The additional revenue demands resulting 
from rising operating requirements appear to have 
ended, for most states, the possibility of financing 
the capital 
Among the states in which Governors have recom- 
mended new bond issues for highways or institu- 
tional construction are Alabama, Connecticut, Mas 
sachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New York, Ohio, 
Rhode Island, Vermont and Washington. States 
which have recommendations or which have acted 
to establish special building authorities or state cor- 
porations empowered to issue bonds include, for 
toll-free highways, Alabama and Georgia; and for 
schools, Ohio and Washington. 

Summaries of the budget recommendations for 
ten states follow, as examples of the trends under 
way. 


budget on a “pay-as-you-go” basis. 


CALIFORNIA 


California’s consolidated budget for fiscal 1956 con 
templates that total spending will rise 3.8 per cent to 
$1,529.8 million. On the basis of present taxes this 
would exceed revenues by $167.6 million. The general 
fund accounts for $99.9 million of the excess of outgo 
over income, an amount which exceeds by $69.2 million 
the estimated surplus in the fund at the outset of the 
next fiscal year. The Governor opposed using a $75 
million revenue deficiency reserve for budget balancing 
purposes and recommended additional revenue meas 
ures designed to produce $70.4 million during 1955-56 
and $80.2 million on a full year basis. His revenue pro- 
posals consisted of a new 3-cents-per-pack tax on ciga 
rettes, z 
higher taxes on distilled spirits, beer and horse racing. 


20 per cent tax on other tobacco products, and 


Revenue estimates in the consolidated budget total 
$1,362 million, 2.4 per cent below the estimated level 
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The current year's total will in- 
clude $66.7 million released to the state in impounded 


for the current year. 


tideland oil royalties accumulated since 1947. Sales taxes 
are expected to be up $11.7 million, to $484.8 million, 
and highway-user taxes up $13.8 million, to $451.5 mil- 
lion. Combined corporation and income taxes are esti- 
mated at $235.9 million, an increase of $6.6 million. 

On the outgo side, the greatest proportionate increase 
in the consolidated budget is for state operations, up 
10.1 per cent to $414.5 million; this includes a proposed 
5 per cent salary increase for state employees. For men- 
tal hygiene, the Governor proposed an increase of $7.1 
million, or 11.1 per cent, to $70.9 million for a program 
of improved treatment, more rapid cures, and shorter 
hospitalization. Direct state expenditure for education 
is recommended at $97.2 million, an increase of $6.1 
million, or 6.7 per cent, necessitated by rising enroll- 
ments. A rising inmate population underlies a proposed 
12.6 per cent increase in correctional expenditure, to 
$23.8 million. 

Recommendations for local assistance are up $39 mil 
lion, to $822.4 million—more than half of the proposed 
total budget. The bulk of the increase is for support of 
the public school system, proposed appropriations for 
which are up $33 million, or 7.6 per cent, to $469 mil 
lion. Public assistance proposals total $141.1 million, up 
$1.6 million, and smaller increases are recommended for 
aid for public health and public works. 

For capital outlay, the budget recommends appropria- 
tions of $292.9 million, down $20.4 million from present 
year estimates. The decline is accounted for almost en- 
tirely in proposed highway construction—down $17 mil 
lion to $211 million. To support this highway expan- 
sion, a rate increase in highway-user taxes, adopted in 
1953 and scheduled to expire in mid-1955, was extended. 
The Governor announced a five-year building construc 
tion program calling for outlays of more than $400 mil 
lion. In fiscal 1956, $37 million in released tideland 
royalties may be used for capital spending. 


MARYLAND 


A substantial addition to state revenues will be re 
quired to balance Maryland's budget for fiscal 1956. Fis 
cal operations in the current fiscal year are expected to 
reduce general fund surplus from $6 million on July 1, 
1954 to $208,000 at the end of the period. Revenues 
from existing sources are estimated below collections in 
the current period, while proposed spending is up about 
16 per cent. The Governor reported that the proposed 
budget, without new taxes, would result in a $28.3 mil- 
lion deficit. He recommended adoption of income tax 
withholding, and a 1 per cent increase in both income 
and sales tax rates to produce $35.3 million in addi- 
tional revenue, in order to balance the budget and pro 
vide a $7 million reserve for 1957 fiscal requirements. 

General fund revenues for 1955-56 were estimated at 
$99.3 million, compared with $104.7 million for fiscal 
1955. The difference between collections in the current 
and the next fiscal period is attributable principally to 


a telescoping of corporation franchise tax collections in 
fiscal 1955. Sales taxes and individual income taxes were 
estimated at slightly above 1955 collections. Corpora- 
tion income taxes were expected to be down somewhat 
due to the business downturn; and alcoholic beverage 


revenue available to the state may decline because of a 
new law allocating a share of the proceeds to local gov- 
ernments. The budget also anticipates a rise in highway- 
user revenues, which are paid into a special fund; motor 
fuel tax estimates are up 3.5 per cent, and registration 
fees up more than 5 per cent. 

General fund recommendations total $128.3 million, 
up $18.1 million over 1955 appropriations. The upturn 
in spending proposals is attributed to increased school 
and college enrollments, increased institutional popula- 
tions, and the improved care provided for them. Public 
schools and state colleges account for $12.4 million of: 
the total increase; of this $10.7 million is mandatory un- 
der previous legislative action which established the for- 
mula for distribution of school aid and raised teachers’ 
pay. Recommendations for mental hospitals are up $1.5 
million, to $15.2 million. An increase of $1.2 million for 
the State Department of Health is mainly for expanded 
increased care for the medically indigent. A proposed 
rise of $1.4 million in public welfare recommendations 
results from a higher case load for all assistance cate- 
gories, except old age assistance, and higher payments 
per recipient. Highway requirements are financed from 
special revenues and are not included in the general 
fund budget. 

Ihe Governor's capital improvement budget proposes 
an outlay of $9.7 million. The principal projects pro- 
posed are $4.4 million for state educational institutions, 
$1.9 million for mental institutions and $1.5 million for 
correctional institutions. 


MICHIGAN 


Ihe Governor's general fund budget for fiscal 1956 
recommends appropriations of $292.2 million and antici- 
pates revenues of $246.2 million. Balances in the fund 
at the end of the current fiscal year are expected to total 
only $4.7 million. The Governor favored balancing the 
budget through adoption of a new 5 per cent corpora- 
tion income tax. 

Recommended appropriations are up $48.3 million, 
or 19.8 per cent over appropriations for fiscal 1955. 
Proposals for state purposes total $205.7 million, an in- 
crease of $21.5 million, more than half of which is for 
education and mental hygiene functions. For educa- 
tion, the higher requirements reflect a continued growth 
in college enrollment, and for mental hygiene an added 
patient load and a need for improved staffing. 

Capital outlay recommendations show an increase of 
almost 200 per cent, to $36.1 million, with most of the 
rise designated for institutions of higher education. A 
$3.5 million increase, to $50.4 million, is proposed in 
aid to local governments. Local governments also will 
receive two-thirds of the state’s sales tax revenues which, 
after collection costs, is estimated at $190.3 million for 
fiscal 1956. Formerly a general fund requirement, this 
payment will be made through a special school-aid fund, 
established by a 1954 constitutional amendment. 

The budget contemplates that spending for public 
welfare during the next fiscal year will be slightly below 
the amount appropriated for fiscal 1955, including sup- 
plemental appropriations. Case loads are expected to 
decline as employment rises and federal social security 
rolls are expanded. Higher debt service requirements 
will result from the Korean veterans’ bonus bond issue. 
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Recommendations for adult correction were up about 
one-sixth, and higher appropriations also were proposed 
for conservation and agriculture, the state police and 
public health. 

On the revenue side, no direct comparison can be 
made of general fund revenues for the next fiscal year 
with those for the current period because of the 1954 
constitutional revision which created the school-aid fund. 
However, total sales and use tax collections, for general, 
special and school aid purposes, are estimated at $303.4 
million for 1955-56, an increase of about g per cent 
over the total estimated in 1955. For other principal 
general fund revenues, the business activities tax enacted 
in 1953 was expected to yield $35 million in fiscal 1956, 
an increase of $5 million over estimates for the current 
year; the corporations franchise tax, $38 million, an in 
crease of $1 million; and the cigarette tax $26.5 million, 
an increase of half a million dollars. 

Highway-user revenues are estimated at $157 million, 
about 5 per cent above their current year’s yield. After 
deducting for collection costs, 56 per cent of highway 
user revenues are paid to local units and 44 per cent, to 
the state highway fund. The Governor reported a deficit 
in the latter fund which could be overcome only by cur 
tailing construction or increasing tax rates. However 
he favors submitting a $500 million highway bond pro 


posal to the voters to meet highway construction needs, 


a proposal which may result in a raise in highway-user 
tax rates. 


NEW JERSEY 


No new taxes were recommended by the Governor in 
submitting his proposed budget for fiscal 1956. The stat 
will begin its next fiscal period with surplus funds esti 
mated at $44.6 million, of which $21.9 million repre 
sents the unused portion of $29 million in additional 
revenues estimated from a “tax package” (higher motor 
fuel, corporation franchise, and pari mutuel taxes) 
adopted by the 1954 session of the legislature. The 
1955-56 budget contemplates that there will be a $16 
million balance remaining in the general treasury fund 
on June go, 1956. 

In the next fiscal year, general treasury revenues avail 
able for appropriation are expected to total $260.4 mil 
lion, compared with recommended appropriations of 
$286.6 million, including proposed capital improve 
ments. Tax yields included in general revenues are esti 
mated at $231.7 million, an increase of 8.8 per cent over 
1954-55. The anticipated gain is ascribed to continued 
growth in the productivity of motor .fuel taxes and mo 
tor vehicle fees, the principal sources of general revenue 
Combined, these are estimated at $121.5 million in fiscal 
1956, an increase of $16.2 million over the current year’s 
estimates. Corporation taxes, alcoholic beverage taxes 
and cigarette taxes are estimated above 1954-55 levels. 

Budget recommendations, including appropriations 
for capital improvements, total $286.6 million, an in 
crease of $40 million over appropriations for the current 
Almost 
three-fourths of the increase was in recommended state 


year, including supplemental recommendations. 


aid payments, which were up almost go per cent, to 
$119.1 million, while proposals for state purposes were 
up about 5 per cent to $135 million. The capital budget 
submitted for 1955-56 represented an increase of $4.3 


million, to $28.9 million. The Governor also recom- 
mended a special appropriation of $3.5 million to meet 
mounting requirements of mental health for 1954-55. 

In the state purposes budget, the largest single in 
crease was a jump of $3.2 million for state institutions, 
to $48.8 million. Increases of about $900,000 were rec 
ommended for both the Highway Department, to $18.7 
million, and for the Department of Education, to $18.9 
million. The rise in state aid payments is attributable 
almost entirely to legislation of 1954 which liberalized 
the school-aid formula. Proposed aid for school districts 
was up $25.6 million, to $63.4 million. Highway aid, at 
$16.9 million, was down slightly from the current year. 
Aid for public assistance and for mental and tuberculo 
sis hospitals was up $1.7 million, to $16.4 million. 

State departments requested $119.4 million in capital 
projects, of which $28.9 million were approved by the 
Governor. Proposed highway outlay is up $6 million, to 
$26.4 million, part of the increase being to match fed 
eral grants. One million dollars was recommended for 
educational institutions, and $1.3 million for parks, for 
ests and water supply. In addition to the capital budget, 
the Governor proposed that $10 million be transferred 
from special funds, to be supplemented by another $3.5 
million in subsequent years, to finance construction of 
five new state office buildings. 


NEW YORK 


The general fund budget proposed for fiscal 1956 rec 
ommends $124 million in new revenues. Although col 
lections from existing taxes were expected to be up $25.4 
million, to $1,167.4 million, general fund recommenda- 
tions rose $141.5 million, to $1,282.1 million, including 
transfers to the state capital construction fund. The 
budget estimated that the state’s tax stabilization reserve 
funds—into which, by statute, general fund surpluses are 
paid—would total $144.4 million on March 81, 1955, the 
close of the fiscal year. These reserves may not be con 
sidered in budget planning, however, since the 1946 law 
which established them, limits their use to meeting un 
anticipated deficits. 

Ihe revenue program to produce $124 million in ad 
ditional revenues would expand collections from several 
major taxes. The Governor proposed the elimination of 
a personal income tax credit, set at 10 per cent in each 
of the preceding five years, and elimination of a 25 per 
cent rate reduction in the state’s unincorporated busi- 
ness tax. The proposed program also included rate in- 
creases in the corporation business tax, from 5.5 to 6 
per cent; and in the motor fuel tax, from 4 to 6 cents 
per gallon on gasoline and from 6 to 9 cents per gallon 
on diesel fuel. An additional $25.4 million from the 
existing tax structure, is expected mainly from estimated 
taxes on personal income and motor vehicles. 

On the outgo side, the Governor recommended in 
creases of $66 million in appropriations for local assist- 
ance, to $690.7 million; of $30.1 million for state pur- 
poses, to $485.9 million; and of $45.4 million in the 
transfer of general funds for capital construction, to 
$105.5 million. Almost two-thirds of the total increase 
proposed for local assistance was in the amount for com- 
mon schools, up $39.6 million to $352.4 million. A pro- 
jected 5 per cent rise in public assistance cases and the 

(Continued on page 116) 





Community services for mental health are growing in America, and state aid 

and initiative are basic in their development. Margaret Greenfield, Public Ad- 

ministration Analyst of the Bureau of Public Administration, University of 

California, Berkeley, has just completed a study of state support for them. 
She summarizes the results in the pages that follow. 


State Aid to 


Local Communities in Establishing 
Mental Health Services 


By MARGARET GREENFIELD 


ENTAL HEATLH is a factor of family living, 

and it affects the welfare of every group 

and human activity—school, church, in- 
dustry, recreation and the general community. Its 
conservation is thus a primary community task. As 
such it implies nourishing the potentialities for 
mental health inherent in every normal child. The 
task involves public education and control of activi- 
ties which affect personality development. It means 
early identification and treatment of emotional 
disturbances which may jeopardize mental health. 

A great many communities throughout the coun- 
try have become aware of this responsibility. Local 
mental health programs, however, vary from state 
to state both in magnitude and character. Virtually 
all try to establish a better understanding of mental 
health and mental illness and to develop better 
parent-child relations. 

Communities have organized family-life discus 
sion groups, expectant-parenthood classes, joint 
P.T.A. study groups or parent-youth-teacher discus- 
sion groups, youth councils for better leisure-time 
facilities and vocational counseling in schools. They 
have provided refresher courses and seminars for 
professionals, human relations material in school 
curricula, and educational programs for the physi- 
cally and mentally handicapped. Federal grants, 
through the National Institute of Mental Health, 
have greatly stimulated setting up such preventive 
services. 

Some communities have also established diagnos- 
tic and treatment facilities. In some instances these 
too have been aided by federal or by federal and 
state funds. Such facilities, however, remain a press- 
ing need in all except a few large cities. Despite 
progress in many communities, only a few have 
comprehensive services; probably none has enough 
to meet its need. 


The problem of mental illness is too complicated 
and its treatment too costly to place the entire 
burden upon the local community. Care and treat- 
ment of the mentally ill has historically been a func- 
tion of state government, and it is now widely 
agreed that the state also has responsibility for 
assisting local governments to develop mental health 
services. The 1954 National Governors’ Conference 
on Mental Health recommended that state govern 
ments “encourage and support . provision of 
adequate community psychiatric services.” 

A recent survey by the Bureau of Public Admin- 
istration of the University of California indicates 
that local communities are being aided in this task 
by state or federal funds in thirty-three states. In 
five other states, a few communities support diag- 
nostic clinics by local funds alone. Some state-wide 
health services in all these states are entirely state- 
financed. In ten states there are no community 
facilities, both institutional and noninstitutional 
mental health services being operated on a state 
level only. 


<. ATE subsidies for extra-mural community men- 
tal health projects are derived both from state 
funds and from grants-in-aid to the state mental 
health authority from the National Institute for 
Mental Health. In some states the community sub- 
sidy is virtually all derived from federal funds. 
Community grants are either on a straight cash 
basis, in the form of subsidized professional per- 
sonnel, or a combination of both. (See table fol- 
lowing.) A financial contribution by the state does 
not preclude consultative and technical assistance. 
Local contributions may be money for general 
expenses or in the form of space and overhead 
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STaTE GRANTS-IN-AID FOR 
Communiry MENTAL HEALTH SERVICES 


»mmunity projects finan 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Ark ansas 
California 


Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 


Iowa 
Kansas 
Keatucky 


Louisiana 


Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 


Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
lennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


1) Non-local contributio i chiefly from federal funds 
b) State contribution m in one case for demonstration purposes onl 


State-federal funds originally used to expand existing services. 


expenses. The local contribution may be financed 
by tax funds or by community chest, or by private 
or service club donations, and partially by fees, on 
by a combination of all of these. 

States that have a formal subsidy system usually 


do not extend aid for psychiatric clinics until the 


area is ready for clinical services. The state usually 


carries on extensive education and interpretation 
before going into a community. The community 
must be fully ready to accept and utilize services, 


and to contribute financially before a clinic is’ 
established. The consensus is that a program will 
be ineffective unless it has its roots in the commu- 
nity’s basic resources. 

Administrative relations between local programs 
and the state authority empowered to make men- 
tal health grants vary greatly, as do administrative 
patterns of the programs themselves. Most states 
set up standards for both personnel and operation 
of the local project before a grant is made, and 
some states exercise a close supervisory role. 

Local boards of mental health, with broad com 
munity representation, sponsor community services 
in four states. In Massachusetts and New York, 
they administer the services, and in Michigan and 
Virginia they are advisory bodies. 


States Subsidizing Personnel 


- 
( sesre-m AID in eleven states are in the form of 
state-paid personnel to man community clinics. 
This type of contribution, of course, gives the state 
a tighter control over local operations. The variety 
of plans may be seen from the following summary 
of some of the larger programs. 


Massachusetts 


Operation of hospitals or psychiatric wards by 
cities or counties is forbidden by state law. Private 
nonprofit agencies, however, cooperate with the 
State Department of Mental Health in maintain- 
ing mental health clinics and services, principally 
for children, in thirty-nine communities. 

Where a clinic is to be established, the state in- 
sists that it be sponsored or operated by local 
boards with community representation. 
Chis group must undertake responsibility for sup- 
plying quarters, office expenses, and secretarial 
help and equipment. It is responsible for solving 
administrative problems. The state supplies the 
professional team: psychiatrist, social worker and 
psychologist. 


broad 


As clinics grow, additional professional person- 
nel is provided by the community and not the 
state. The state’s role is to supervise, insure and 
support the clinic’s basic professional needs. 

Eight communities now operate state-aided clin 
ics. Several more are in process of development. 


Michigan 


Community mental health services are chiefly 
under the jurisdiction of the State Department of 
Mental Health and are operated at the local level 
by representatives of that department. In a few 
cases, in large metropolitan areas, a local unit of 
government is exclusively responsible for opera- 
tion of a mental health service, both inpatient and 
outpatient. In addition, the universities and col- 
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leges offer some types of service. The overwhelm- 
ing majority of persons receiving service, however, 
do so through an agency of the state. In 1954 there 
were five state adult mental health clinics and 
fourteen child guidance clinics. 

Each community in which there is a state clinic 
participates in planning and operating the service 
through a local advisory board. This board must 
be representative of all segments of the community 
and is responsible for acquiring local funds. 

The state provides and pays the salaries of the 
basic team which mans the clinic—psychiatrist, so- 
cial worker and psychologist. The balance of oper- 
ating costs—rent, office expense, and salaries of 
nonprofessional staff—must be met by the commu- 
nity. Local funds are under the budgetary control 
of the advisory board; they may not be delegated 
to any of the contributing agencies. 

Before the clinic is established, the local advi- 
sory board must formally incorporate and adopt a 
constitution and bylaws, which must be approved by 
the State Department of Mental Health before be 
coming effective. 

The board further acts as the liaison body be- 
tween the clinic and all other community agencies, 
institutions, individuals and officers. It assists in de 
termining clinic policy related to local problems 
and conditions. 

New Jersey 

Mental hygiene clinics have been established in 
thirty-three communities, and mental hospitals in 
six of this state’s twenty-one counties. Federal, state, 
and local funds (from both taxes and private con 
tributions) and fees finance these enterprises. 

State and county governments share equally in 
paying for indigent patients. The state makes no 
other cash grant to the community. The state sub- 
sidy takes the form of lending professional person 
nel to the local clinic. Approximately 40 per cent of 
total cost of community mental health services is 
thus borne by the state. 


Ohio 


Both cities and counties provide mental health 
services. Some local communities, such as Akron, 
maintain their own guidance centers without othe 
assistance. Other communities, like Cleveland and 
Cincinnati, have been able to expand their own 
facilities with state aid. Most communities have ob- 
tained new services by receiving an initial grant 
from the state after which they contribute to clinic 
maintenance. 

The state provides a part of the initial cost of 
establishing the clinic by purchasing equipment and 
supplies. It also contributes by hiring, under civil 
service regulations, some of the full-time clerical 
and professional personnel. 


Twenty-two community mental health centers 
have state-local support. Approximately 60 per cent 
of the cost of operation comes from state funds, 
10 per cent from federal funds and go per cent from 
the community. 

Texas 

Child guidance and mental health clinics are sup- 
ported full time in six communities and part time 
in one. The state contribution amounts to about 
one-eighth of total cost and is limited to paying 
salaries for part of the clinic staff in four full-time 
clinics. There are two plans for such support: (1) In 
established clinics, staff is assigned for training and 
development purposes; (2) in new clinics, the State 
Public Health Department pays salaries of staff up 
to one-half the total budget for a maximum period 
of seven years, gradually reducing the grant during 
each of the last four years. 

Virginia 

A child guidance clinic in Richmond is entirely 
supported by community funds. In fourteen other 
communities, mental hygiene clinics are operated 
under the direction and supervision of the Depart- 
ment of Mental Hygiene and are financed jointly 
from federal, state and community funds. 

Fach clinic serves a geographical area agreed 
upon by the department and the local advisory 
board. The name of the clinic must be approved by 
the department. Each clinic must be psychiatrically 
oriented and directed. 

Before a clinic is established, a group of inter- 
ested citizens, representative of the area to be 
served, must become organized as a local advisory 
board, with a constitution and bylaws approved by 
the State Mental Hygiene Commissioner. Evidence 
must be submitted that the area will continue its 
part of the maintenance of the clinic. 

Membership of the board must be sufficiently 
large to assure broad and adequate community rep- 
resentation. Included should be representatives of 
medical, nursing and other professions, business and 
service organizations, county and city governments, 
and other units such as educational, health and 
welfare agencies, courts, etc. Committees on such 
matters as financing, housing, personnel and public 
relations are appointed. In general the local board 
is advisory to the commissioner, and also a liaison 
with other cooperating agencies such as the county 
or city government, professions, business and service 
groups. 

The State Mental Health Commissioner appoints 
all clinic personnel according to state standards, but 
the local advisory committee is consulted as to the 
individual’s acceptability to the community. The 
director of the clinic is also appointed by the com- 
missioner after consultation with the local board. 
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He has immediate direction of the clinic’s activities 
and of the staff. 


States Making Cash Grants 


Ciba mental health projects in twenty 
states receive cash grants-in-aid. In four of these, 
financial participation of the state government is 
very minor, most of the subsidy being derived from 
federal funds. In a number of states financial aid 
covers the beginning or “demonstration” period, 
and the local community must take over complete 
responsibility after a specified period. The follow- 
ing programs are by way of example. 


Illinois 


The trend in this state has been toward private 
mental health clinics and services which the state 
has supported first with federal and then with both 
federal and state funds. Three local government 
units, however, have established services which are 
supported by local taxes and federal grants on a 
matching basis, with no state funds involved. These 
are the Will County Health Department, which 
maintains a clinic for children; the Chicago Board 
of Health, which provides psychiatric services in 
prenatal clinics; and the Cook County Health De- 
partment, which conducts both an inservice and a 
community mental health educational program. 

Eligible for grants are agencies with mental 
health clinics which agree to provide psychiatric 
services to persons unable to pay for private care 
and treatment. It is required that psychiatrists give 
over-all direction to such programs. Local support, 
financial and otherwise, is necessary, as are plans for 
eventual total support from the community. 

Also eligible for state grants are nonprofit agen- 
cies providing major mental health services, such as 
vocational rehabilitation and counseling for condi- 
tionally discharged patients of the state hospitals. 


New York 


The community mental health services act, which 
became a law February 12, 1954, established a per- 
manent system of state aid to local units of govern- 
ment for support of community mental health serv- 
ices. Any county or combination of counties (out- 
side New York City), or any city with a population 
of 50,000 or more, May set up a community mental 
health board to administer the program. 

Creation of the mental health boards became ef- 
fective July 1, 1954, but state aid could not be 
claimed before October 1, 1954. The fact that most 
city and county governing bodies were recessed dur- 
ing the summer months accounted for a lag in sub- 
mitting applications. By the end of October one 
county had filed an application for state aid under 
the program, and four additional counties and the 


city of New York were in the process of organizing 
community mental health boards. The latter five 
were to become eligible for reimbursement starting 
January 1, 1955. 

State reimbursement is fixed at 50 per cent of the 
amount expended up to a maximum of one dollar 
per capita for the population of the area covered by 
the mental health board. 

The State Department of Mental Hygiene esti- 
mated that the first full year of operation (April 1, 
1955 to March 31, 1956) will cost the state between 
$5 million and $7 million. For fiscal 1954-55, cover- 
ing only one-fourth of a year for reimbursement 
purposes, the legislature appropriated $450,000. 

Mental health services may include: (1) Out- 
patient psychiatric clinics; (2) inpatient psychiatric 
services in general hospitals; (3) psychiatric rehabili- 
tation services; (4) consultant and educational serv- 
ices furnished by qualified mental health personnel 
under the jurisdiction and supervision of the men- 
tal health board to schools, courts, health and wel- 
fare agencies, and other appropriate agencies or 
groups authorized by the commissioner. 

The Mental Health Board is an executive and 
not an advisory body. It consists of nine members, 
seven of whom are appointed by the chief executive 
officer of the city or county and are represeniative 
of interested groups in the community; of these, 
two must be physicians in private practice. The 
other two members of the board ave the city or 
county public health and public welfare officers. 

The director of community mental health serv- 
ices, a psychiatrist, serves as the chief executive offi- 
cer of the board. He exercises general supervision 
over mental health services and facilities rendered 
or operated by the board and has general supervi- 
sion over treatment of patients, and recommends to 
the board the provision of services and establish- 
ment of facilities. 

The State Commissioner of Mental Hygiene has 
the task of (1) reviewing the work of all community 
mental health boards and directors, advising them 
in the performance of their official duties and, with 
the approval of the director of the division of the 
budget, promulgating regulations governing the 
grant of financial assistance by the state in connec- 
tion with such work; and (2) formulating standards 
of equipment, service, personnel and administration 
for the work by cities and counties. 

The commissioner may also make appropriate ad- 
ministrative regulations, approve fee schedules, and 
withhold reimbursement in the event of failure to 
comply with the law or regulations. 


Pennsylvania 


Eighteen communities participate in mental 
health projects which have state and federal aid. 
(Continued on page 118) 
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increasing attention given to the medical rehabilitation 
of public assistance recipients is expected to raise state 
aid for welfare purposes $9.6 million, to $126.4 million. 
General aid to local governments, consisting of their 
share of motor fuel and motor vehicle taxes plus fixed 
per capita payments, was increased $7.4 million, to $127 
million, with part of the increase contingent upon en- 
actment of the Governor’s proposed motor fuel tax rate 
increase. 

In the state purposes budget, the largest recommend- 
ed increase was a jump of $8.2 million in the mental hy 
giene appropriation to $153.7 million. The higher 
amount is designed to meet expanded requirements re- 
sulting from an increase in patient population, now ris- 
ing at the rate of 3,000 a year; from mandatory salary 
increases, increased personnel, and the staffing of four 
new mental hospitals. Increases of $1 million or more 
were recommended for the state university and the De- 
partments of Health, Correction, and Taxation and Fi- 
nance. The state purposes budget also contains a $10.3 
million recommendation for supplements and unfore- 
seen deficiencies for fiscal 1956, the amount determined 
on the basis of prior experience. 

The Governor placed major emphasis in his budget 
on the state’s capital construction fund, created in 1944 
from unexpended balances, which might have been 
spent for construction except for wartime restrictions. 
At the end of fiscal 1955, the fund’s resources were esti 
mated at $70.7 million, having been reduced $71.4 mil- 
lion during the year. Spending for capital projects for 
fiscal 1956 is estimated at $168.6 million compared with 
$157 million in the pending year, but larger transfers 
from other funds will limit the depletion in the con- 
More than half 
of capital spending projected for 1955-56 is for highway 


struction funds’ assets to $18 million. 
and mental hygiene functions. For highways, recom- 
mendations are $58.5 million, up half a million dollars; 
for mental hygiene up $5 million, to $29.8 million. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


In the current biennium, the Governor reported, the 
excess of spending over income will virtually eliminate 
a genéral fund balance of $32.5 million that was on 
hand on June go, 1953. With expenditure requirements 
still on the rise, he urged the legislature to adopt a $26 
million per year “tax package” to keep the budget in 
balance. The Governor's main revenue proposals were 
a new 2-cents-per pack cigarette tax, a 10 per cent tax 
on other tobacco products, a new soft drinks tax, re 
moval of various sales tax exemptions, and higher liquor 
and insurance tax rates. 

The 1955-57 general fund budget contemplates that 
revenues under existing laws will rise $4.2 million, to 
$370.8 million, while expenditures will be up $26.7 mil- 
lion, to $425.3 million. Higher revenues are expected 
from corporation franchise taxes; corporation and indi 
vidual income taxes, and insurance taxes. Sales, alco- 
holic beverage and inheritance taxes are estimated at 
somewhat below 1953-55 levels. 

Ihe principal proposed increase in spending is for 


public schools, for which the budget recommends that 
appropriations be raised $18.8 million, to $264.7 million. 
\ projection of population statistics indicated an in- 
crease of 60,000 in North Carolina public school pupils 
during the next biennium. For state educational insti- 
tutions, recommendations were up $1.1 million, to $40.8 
million. A proposed $3.2 million rise in spending for 
other state institutions, to $37.5 million, is due in part 
to completion of new {facilities for mental institutions. 
For public welfare, proposed appropriations were down 
slightly for old age assistance and up for other assistance 
categories. 

No recommendations for permanent improvements 
were included. Department requests for capital outlay 
had totaled $35.6 million. The budget message noted 
that these requests included urgently needed improve- 
ments, but proposed no appropriation because of the 
margin by which revenue estimates fell short of mainte- 
nance requirements. 

Highways are financed from special fund revenues. 
Collections from highway-user taxes are estimated at 
$199.8 million, which is $4.7 million under estimates for 
the current biennium. 


WASHINGTON 


The Governor has estimated the state's additional rey 
enue needs at $41 million in the next biennium. His 
budget recommends $533 million in general fund ex 
penditures for the 1955-57 period and estimates receipts 
from existing tax sources and the federal government 
at $492 million. The general fund budget indicates that 
a deficit, estimated at $47.7 million as of March g1, 1955, 
would rise to $109.1 million by June go, 1957 without 
enactment of additional revenues. Additional revenues 
were needed exclusively for public schools and higher 
education. The budget assumes that increased yields 
from existing taxes can account for other raised appro 
priations. 

The Governor asked the legislature to give its atten- 
tion to three possible sources of additionai revenue: 
(1) income taxes, which would require a constitutional 
amendment and could not be imposed during the next 
biennium; (2) property taxes, the productivity of which, 
he said, had been affected seriously by faulty assessment 
practices and standards, a situation which would require 
several years to rectify; and (3) excise taxes, already at 
high rates, but the most accessible of the three sources. 
He favored establishment of a special committee to 
study the state’s tax structure. 

Washington, which previously had a March 31 fiscal 
year, will operate on a June go year during the next 
budget period. The following summary of the proposed 
budget compares the periods July 1, 1955 through June 
go, 1957 and April 1, 1953 through March 1, 1955. 

Revenue from state sources is estimated at $423.5 
million compared with $387.3 million in the 1953-55 
period. Collections from the retail sales and business 
and occupations taxes, which account for almost three- 
fourths of general fund revenue, are expected to rise al- 
most one-tenth. A substantial increase is expected from 
state ad valorem taxes, partly due to higher assessments; 
state liquor store profits are estimated at about the level 
of the preceding biennium, and cigarette taxes may be 
down somewhat. Federal aid is expected to total $68.9 
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million during the biennium. 

General fund recommendations of $533.4 million ex- 
ceed 1953-55 disbursements by $66.2 million. The state 
purposes operation budget proposed increases of $6.5 
million in general government costs; of $11.4 million for 
institutions of higher education, to meet needs created 
by rising college enrollments; and of $12.2 million for 
State institutions, to raise salaries for institutional em- 
ployees, to staff new buildings and to care for many 
added institutionalized patients. —The Governor empha- 
sized mental health and correctional requirements. For 
capital outlay and institutional debt service he recom- 
mended a $6.1 million increase in appropriation, to 
$16.9 million. 

General fund recommendations included a proposed 
distribution of $388.1 million in state funds, an increase 
of $27.4 million over 1953-55. The largest state aid item 
was welfare payments, totaling $187.3 million, a drop of 
$7.6 million from the preceding biennium; this was 
made possible by expansion of federal social security 
coverage and elimination of fraudulent applicants from 
welfare rolls. Recommendations for educational aid to- 
taled $178.2 million, the financing of which, the Gover- 
nor estimated, would require $31 million in additional 
revenue. He emphasized that his school recommenda 
tions were based on the preservation of current levels 
of services but that the state anticipated an increase of 
20,000 annually in school enrollments. 

In addition to his spending recommendations, the 
Governor urged establishment of a state building au- 
thority, empowered to construct public schools, colleges 
and other institutions, to be financed from revenue 
bonds that would be retired from rental charges. 

Spending from the state’s highway fund in fiscal 1956 
was estimated at $158 million. 

The Governor also urged consolidation of some sev 
enty-five funds in the state treasury. He indicated that 
this revision would facilitate a more accurate picture of 
the state’s fiscal situation and would either eliminate or 
considerably reduce the present general fund deficit 


WISCONSIN 


Principally because educational requirements exceed 
ed original appropriations and revenues failed to reach 
estimates, there will be a deficit of $9.3 million in the 
general fund at the end of the current biennium, com- 
pared with a surplus of $14.6 million at the beginning 
of the period. The Governor's budget for 1955-57 rec 
ommends expenditures totaling $278.2 million, includ- 
ing current deficiencies, and estimates revenues at $220.1 
million. For the additional $58 million required to bal 
ance the budget, the Governor favors either a surtax on 
individual income or raising of income tax rates. 

Tax revenues for the next biennium are estimated at 
about g per cent above the level of the current period. 
The principal increase is expected in income tax reve- 
nues, estimated at $116.4 million, up more than $4 mil- 
lion. Cigarette and alcoholic beverage excises are esti 
mated at somewhat above their 1953-55 levels, while 
public utility taxes are expected to decline slightly. 

Ihe Governor reported that growing needs in educa- 
tion, public welfare and other services were responsible 
for the rise in recommended appropriations. Proposed 


aid for local governments for education and public wel- 
fare totaled over $110 million; they included an increase 
of about $9 million to finance existing statutory aids for 
education. For institutions of higher learning, the Gov- 
ernor requested an appropriation of $47 million, an in- 
crease of $7 million over the current biennium. In 
creased patient population has necessitated raising the 
appropriation for health and welfare institutions $4.5 
million, to $37 million. An increase of about $3 million 
for other functions of government results from statutory 
merit increases for state employees. In addition, the 
Governor proposed higher state educational aids to finan- 
cially distressed communities and to those which had 
raised taxes for schools on their own initiative. Al- 
though the state departments had requested $48 million 
for construction, the Governor approved only what he 
considered the most urgent needs. He continued into 
the next budgetary period the current capital outlay 
appropriation of $14.6 million. 

For highways, which are financed from special fund 
revenues, the Governor recommended biennial appro- 
priations of $208 million, up more than 10 per cent over 
1953-55. He described the state’s rural and urban street 
system as no longer adequate to meet present and future 
traffic needs and indicated his support for a greatly ex 
panded construction program. In his annual message, 
he indicated that this expansion could not be accom- 
plished from existing revenue sources. 


Rural Virginia Doctors 
(Continued from page 106) 


for clinical sessions. Even the knowledge that a 
physician is available on a twenty-four-hour basis 
contributes to the community’s mental health.” 

When the plan had proved sound, the council 
offered to turn over the placement service to the 
Medical Society of Virginia. The doctors said: “No, 
this program works because it is the people’s pro- 
gram. Let’s keep it that way.” Instead, the Medical 
Society increased its contribution to the council 
from $500 to $2,000 a year. 


Hill-Burton Program 

The Hill-Burton program, which is administered 
in Virginia by the State Health Department, has 
provided many sections of the state with new hos- 
pitals and health centers. These facilities are vitally 
important for a number of reasons. From the stand- 
point of getting doctors into rural areas, they are 
definitely a must. One of the first questions a young 
physician will ask about a community is “Where 
is the nearest hospital?” With more hospitals in 
rural Virginia, more doctors will settle in areas 
adjacent to them. A total of thirty-four hospitals 
and twenty health centers have been completed in 
Virginia under the Hill-Burton program. 


Dental Placement Program 
Last year marked the start of a new and impor- 


tant phase of the council’s program—a dental place- 
ment service. The success of the physician place- 
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ment service prompted the council to start a sim- 
ilar one for dentists. Such programs will not solve 
the nationwide shortage of physicians and dentists, 
but they aid immeasurably in obtaining a better 
geographical distribution of medical and dental 
services. 

The antidote for the paternalism of federal and 
state governments over local communities is more 
self-government and more initiative in the locali- 
ties. In the Virginia Council on Health and Medi- 
cal Care this state has demonstrated an excellent 
example of how such initiative can be preserved 
and encouraged in the field of medical service—an 
approach which has national implications. Here is 
one effective answer to the arguments of those who 
think socialized medicine the only means of pro- 
viding adequate medical care for everyone. 


School Building Crisis 


(Continued from page 104) 


However, state leaders point to the fact that 
other major services provided by state governments, 
in the fields of health, hospitals, highways and wel- 
fare, are in the same financial position as the 
schools. (Within the past eight years the states 
have practically doubled their expenditures, to an 
estimated $15 billion in 1954, and still have not 
caught up with the needs.) They urge the thought- 
ful re-examination of current practices in raising 
and distributing money for all state services. 

Governor Stevenson once suggested that if we 
had committed fewer states’ wrongs we'd have less 
occasion to talk about the problem of states’ 
rights. Certainly there can be no state or local 
right without responsibility. The reminder came 
recently from Herbert Emmerich, director of Pub 
lic Administration Clearing House, that the basis 
to any solution of the problems of the schools is 
public confidence in the schools and the school sys- 
tems. He urged the encouragement of a new atti- 
tude to remove the separatism and antagonism 
that sometimes exist between schools and other 
municipal services, and recommended the evolve- 
ment of orderly long-term plans for school support. 

It is tremendously encouraging that so many 
states are moving in this direction. The many fresh 
approaches to matters too long determined by old 
policies indicate that we can now hope to catch up 
with the deficit imposed by neglect and unprece- 
dented expansion. This is the first step that must 
be taken if we are ultimately to meet the higher 
standards the times so urgently require. 

Thomas Jefferson's words, “If a nation expects 
to be ignorant and free in a state of civilization, it 
expects what never was and never will be,” were 


never more true than they are in the totally new 
age of thermo-nuclear weapons. 

The times require what Walter Lippmann calls 
a “breakthrough” to an entirely new level of edu- 
cational support. We have to make a breakthrough 
to a radically higher and broader conception of 
what is needed, if our schools are to be adequate 
for the crucial decade ahead. But with the kind of 
wider, more daring leadership and citizen responsi- 
bility now making itself felt at all levels of govern- 
ment, there is every reason to hope and believe the 
job can be done. 


State Aid for Mental Health 


(Continued from page 115) 


State grants amount to about one-fourth the total 
cost of community mental health services. 

In allocating funds, the state insists that there be 
substantial community support for a service, either 
from local contributions or from local tax revenue. 
The policy is gradually to reduce state support as 
local support grows. State support is limited to clin- 
ics which provide sound administration and accept- 
able professional standards of personnel and clinic 
practice. Minimum standards of clinic practice and 
personnel are set forth by the state. 


Tennessee 


Four communities have mental health clinics and 
also conduct educational programs in preventive 
mental hygiene. These services are supported by 
local taxes, 13 per cent; private funds, 13 per cent; 
state funds, 36 per cent; and federal funds, 38 per 
cent. 

Four more community clinics are planned for 
1955, and the eventual goal is fifteen for the state. 
At present state funds are available primarily for 
training and education and for emergency aid where 
federal grants and local resources are inadequate. 
Future clinics will be operated on a fifty-fifty state- 
local basis, since additional federal funds are not 
expected to be available. 


Cash Grants and Personnel 
California 


Thirteen counties currently provide some kind 
of mental health service, three of them making pro- 
vision for psychiatric patients in county hospitals. 
These are supported chiefly by local property taxes, 
community chests, private subscriptions, fees col- 
lected, and in a few cases a limited amount of fed- 
eral funds through the State Department of Mental 
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Hygiene. 

In two counties personne! for local mental health 
clinics are furnished by nearby state mental hospi- 
tals. One county and one city contribute quarters 
and operating expenses for branches of a state men- 
tal hygiene clinic operating in their areas. 

The 1955 California Legislature has been con- 
sidering a bill to set up a system of state-subsidized 
mental health services in cities and counties, similar 
to the New York program. 


New Hampshire 


Mental health services are provided in three com- 
munities. In two instances the community pays for 
the services of a psychiatrist to work with the state 
clinic team, and in the third instance the commu- 


nity assumes the entire cost of the clinic. Local 
funds come from the service clubs. Federal and 
state funds take care of the remaining costs. State 
funds amount to about three-fourths of the total 
cost of the mental health clinics. 


Oregon 


Eight communities have child guidance clinics. 
These are financed by the community chest and 
other private donations, and by limited county and 
city tax funds. Where there is demonstrated com- 
munity support the state provides financial aid, and 
sometimes the services of a traveling clinic. Approx- 
imately one-third of total clinic costs is paid from 
state funds, a third from federal funds, and the re- 
mainder from local sources. 
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About the Legislatures 





Reorganization Developments, Alaska.—The 1955 Alas- 
ka legislature increased the Legislative Council member- 
ship from six to eight, thus providing representation 
from each of the four judicial divisions in the territory. 
In an act creating a Department of Finance—composed 
of a Budget Division and a Division of Accounts and 
Purchases—the legislature also established a Legislative 
Audit Committee. It is authorized to appoint a full- 
time Legislative Auditor of a new Division of Legisla- 
tive Audit, to be concerned with post-audit. 
e 

Arkansas Audit Committee.—The Arkansas legislature 
has strengthened and clarified the basic statute which 
created the Legislative Joint Auditing Committee and 
the Division of Legislative Audit. The 1955 act requires 
that irregularities and improper practices be called to 
the attention of the Auditing Committee and empowers 
it to take appropriate remedial action. Previously the 
Legislative Auditor was required to report such irregu- 
larities to local prosecuting attorneys before reporting 
them to the committee. The new act also provides for 
two alternates for each of the eighteen members of the 
committee and spells out the terms of members. 


* 
Connecticut Procedural Study.—As a result of the Legis- 
lative Council’s report to the 1955 legislature (see 
“About the Legislatures,” April State Government) the 
Connecticut legislature has set up a joint interim com- 
mittee to investigate aspects of procedure involving the 
offices of the House and Senate Clerks. The committee 
will recommend improved methods of bill handling and 
record keeping. ° 
Hawaiian Legislative Services.—Steady growth of the use 
of its facilities has been reported by the Hawaii Legisla- 
tive Reference Bureau. “Major requests” for the bu- 
reau’s services increased from 228 in 1946-47 to 612 in 
1948-49, 757 in 1950-51 and 1,397 in 1952-53. The bu- 
reau functions as an integrated multi-purpose service 
agency. It provides major research, administrative sur 
veys and factual report assistance, as well as legislative 
reference, bill drafting, and indexes and digests of legis- 
lation during and after sessions. The bureau recently 
agreed to cooperate in compiling the revised laws of the 


territory. 
cm 


Idaho Budget Procedures.—The 1955 Idaho legislature 
has created a permanent budget committee composed of 
three Senators and three Representatives, appointed by 
the Senate and House presiding officers. The committee 
is authorized to participate in budget hearings and for- 
mulation. (The legislature also increased the functions 
of the Director of the Budget, who receives the addi- 
tional title of Director of Administration.) The statute 
requires submission of the budget to the Governor by 
November 20 before each legislative session and to the 
legislature within five days of the convening of the 


session. 
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Indiana Legislative Services.—Expansion of the services 
of the Indiana Legislative Bureau will be studied by a 
joint interim legislative committee, created at the 1955 
session. Consideration will be given to such additional 
duties as preparation of daily indexes of legislation and 
daily journals. The bureau, which serves as staff agency 
for the Legislative Advisory Commission, also performs 
bill drafting, spot research and reference services for the 
legislature. 
* 

Indiana Salaries.—Indiana legislators, effective in 1957, 
will receive annual salaries of $1,800—a $600 per year 
increase, and the first Indiana legislators have had since 
1943. The act providing for the increases also sets re- 
imbursement at 6 cents a mile for weekly trips to the 
capital. The Speaker of the House and Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor each will receive an additional $5 a day during 


sessions. 
a 


New Jersey Reference Bureau.—The Bureau of Law and 
Legislative Reference of the New Jersey State Library 
reports that the past year has brought it a large increase 
in requests from the legislature, with 85 per cent of the 
legislators calling upon it for service. The Bureau pre- 
pared speeches, press releases, digests of bills and argu- 
ments for and against legislative proposals. It arranged 
committee meetings and hearings, gave secretariat as 
sistance to legislative committees, provided research and 
drafted committee reports for them. The bureau's most 
extensive project involved assistance to the Commission 
on Legislative Methods, Practices and Procedures, en- 
gaged in a two-year review of the New Jersey legislative 
procedures and service agencies. Executive agencies also 
used the library on a daily basis, and expanded services 
for the judiciary prompted addition of a new staff assist- 


ant. 
* 


New Mexico Reorganization._The New Mexico House 
of Representatives during the closing hours of the 1955 
session reduced the number of substantive committees 
from nineteen to twelve and restricted each member to 
service on three committees. The Senate previously had 
reduced its committees to seven and restricted each Sen- 
ator to membership on two. 

The legislature increased its Legislative Council from 
seven to eleven members—in addition to the Lieutenant 
Governor and Speaker, who serve ex officio without a 
vote. A bill to create the office of Legislative. Budget 
Analyst was vetoed by the Governor on the grounds that 
the fiscal research facilities of the executive branch are 
available to the legislature. 


. 
North Dakota Statutory Revision.—The 1955 North Da- 
kota legislature granted its Legislative Research Com- 


mittee an additional $20,700 for the 1955-1957 bien- 
nium to provide for employment of a full-time Statu- 





tory Revisor and a program of continuous statutory re 
vision. The program will include substantive revision; 
the legislature has assigned to the Research Committee 
the task of preparing substantive revisions of the laws 
livestock and 


on corporations, mental 


health. 


cooperatives, 


North Dakota Salaries.—North Dakota voters will ce 
cide in 1956 on a proposed constitutional amendment 
to give the legislature power to determine legislative 
salaries. The legislators now receive $5 a day during ses 
sions—the amount established by the constitution olf 
1889. They also have been receiving a $10 a day ex 
pense allowance plus mileage allowance. If approved, 
the constitutional amendment—submitted by the 1955 
legislature—will allow the legislature to set compensa 


tion up to $10 per day in salary. 


South Carolina Mileage Allowance.—A_ constitutional 
amendment ratified by the 1955 South Carolina legisla 
ture removes from the constitution the 5-cent mileage 
provision for legislators. The legislature thus received 
authority to establish the allowance, and the appropria 
tion bill for 1955-56 provides members 7 cents a mile 


for a weekly round trip to the capital. 


South Dakota Census.—IThe South Dakota legislature 


has eliminated its decennial state census, which has 
served since early statehood as the basis of reapportion 
ment of the legislature. A 1948 constitutional amend 
ment specified use of the federal census for apportion 
ment, but a statutory requirement of a decennial stat 
census midway between federal censuses was left stand 
ing, and would have been effective this year had the 


1955 legislature not decided otherwise. 


Utah Reapportionment.—Utah's first reapportionment 
measure since 1931 was enacted by the 1955 legislature. 
It increases the legislature’s membership from ninety 
three to ninety-nine. Senate membership was raised from 
twenty-three to twenty-five by reducing Salt Lake Coun 
ty’s delegation by one and by adding three members 
from outlying parts of the state. A multiple population 
ratio provides onc Senator for the first 19,000 inhabit 
ants in a district and one additional senator for each 
additional 55,000 inhabitants or major fraction thereof, 
(The more populous counties comprise more than one 
district each.) House membership was increased from 
sixty to sixty-four, on the basis of a constitutional pro 
vision of one member per county and additional mem 


bers on a population ratio. 


Procedural Changes in Utah.—Numcrous improvements 
in legislative procedures were adopted by the 1955 Utah 
legislature. The session authorized abbreviated bill titles 
for use in the journals and other records. The format for 
amending bills was changed to make for easier compre 
hension: material to be deleted is placed in brackets and 


new material is underscored. Legislative approval no 


longer is required for correction of typographical and 
clerical errors. Bills are mimeographed in quantity suf 
ficient for distribution, and a joint mailing room for 
bills and resolutions for both houses is provided, Other 
major rule changes include reduction of standing com 
mittees from sixteen to fifteen in the Senate and from 
thirty-five to fifteen in the House; limiting the time a 
committee may hold a bill to eight days; reduction of 
the initial period during which bills may be introduced 
from forty to thirty days; and new limitations on debate 


Washington Procedural Reform.—Numerous important 
measures for improvement of legislative procedures were 
adopted by the 1955 Washington legislature, along the 
lines suggested by the Legislative Council. Standing com 
mittees were reduced from thirty-six in the House and 
thirty-two in the Senate to twenty-eight and twenty-six, 
respectively. Introduction of executive-request bills was 
limited to the first twenty days of the session. Lobbying 
by legislative employees was banned. A $15 per day al 
lowance for legislators was established. Indefinite post 


ponement of a bill at any stage except first reading was 


authorized. And a new rule for precedence of motions 
was adopted. The House of Representatives during the 
session tried out an electric roll call system and voted to 
retain it on a rental basis. 

Membership of the Legislative Budget Committee was 
increased to five from each house, and provision was 
made for equal party representation on the committee. 
The legislature amended the Legislative Council statute 
to provide that no investigation or public hearing could 
take place without prior approval of two-thirds of the 
council membership and that a majority vote would be 
required to terminate such action. A proposal to creat 
a commission to be charged with reapportioning in the 


event of the legislature’s failure to act was not enacted 
«* 


Washington Code Revision Bills.—The Washington 
Statute Law Committee during the 1955 legislative ses 
sion inaugurated pre-session printing of code correction 
bills not containing substantive changes. Legislative 
rules were amended to permit introduction of the bills 
request that they be 


They were presented with the 


passed without change or rejected. Iwenty-four such 
bills were introduced, seven of which were enactments 
of entire titles of the Revised Code. Giving them high 
priority, the legislature enacted them early in the ses 
sion. This permitted substantive amendments enacted at 
the session to be based on the 1955 code titles rather 
than the earlier laws which they repealed. Each correc 
tion bill carried explanatory material, a device last em 
ployed in Washington in 1929. Other innovations in 
cluded use of brackets and of italics to indicate deleted 


material. 
a 

Movies of Wisconsin Hearings.—The Wisconsin Senat 
Committee on Agriculture and Conservation recently 
viewed a film which presented the point of view of op 
ponents of a pending bill. The film was shown during 
a public hearing on the bill and is believed to be the 
first used at such a hearing in Wisconsin, 
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